ys 
ork. 











Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pgre- 
pares for colle, 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ),,. .- 
INA W. SPEAKMAN, | 77 #xcipade. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purris or Botn Sexss. 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students — for college or busi- 
vess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
wtractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

yrer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principai, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, foeuiil, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
seumtry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
fer business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 


Morgan Bunting 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Arthur Shrigiey 


| The Eversea, 





stl OD 








627 Wesey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY 1. GARRETT. 


The Belvidere, 


rx SoutH New Jersey Ave., AtLantic City, N. J. 
. Excellent table. 





lerms reasonable. Booklet. 


PHEBE C. KEISEL. 
THE KATHLU, 
1126 CentrRAL Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren art tum reas 


Oczan Env oF Tennessex Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block from the ocean and 
hot baths. No mosquitoes at this resort. 
For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 


7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 








Boox.et 
MaILap. 


JAMES HOOD. 
sa, ROOMS WITH PRI- 
Pan-American. vate family. Within easy 


waiking distance of the main entrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street. 





Open Fifth Month I. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 
RACHEL R. HOLT, 


Baltimore, Md 


Near the beach. 
Home comforts. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Thirty-seventh Annnal Meeting of the 
contributors of the //ome for Aged and Inf 
Colored Persons willbe heid at the Home, 44th 
Street and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, on Fitth- 
day, Sixth month 13, 1901, at3 p.m. All in- 
terested friends are invited. 

Tuos. H. McCoLutn, Secretary. 


$2 ,000 YEAR MORTG, AGE a 


480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. ( Jther mortgages as well 
secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 


TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 
For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna 


~ Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


| 
| PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


1221 Arch Street, Phila. 


Opens Sixth month rs. 


| 





Buck Hill Falls 





The Pocono Mountains are noted far and wide for the 
number and.beauty of their Rhododendron groves. 
Nowhere else in the United States does this beautiful and 
stately shrub grow with more luxuriance. This spring 
over sixty carloads of plants were shipped from Cresco 
station to parks and private estates in the vicinity of 
New York, but it is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that not 
a single plant was taken from the Buck Hill Falls Estate. 

On our grounds they grow with special beauty. One 
grove alone must contain between forty and fifty acres. 
Here they are so high that they form arches over the 
paths and make an impenetrable thicket. They grow 
individually along the roads, and in the fields, and the 
sides of Buck Hill Gien are covered with them from top 
to bottom. The blooming period usually commences 
about Sixth month 1s, so that they should be in full flower 
by the time the Inn opens, Sixth month 22. At this time 
the pink and white blossoms make a sight not to be 
torgotten. 

‘The Inn at Buck Hill Falls is about completed, and is 
expected to open Sixth month 22, as previously 
announced 

Send for Booklet 


- 
FOR RENT. 


We have a desirable and pleasantly situated cottage 
containing seven rooms (some of them small) and 
kitchen, for rent for the summer, at Buck Hill Falls 
This cottage is situated about 4 mile from the Inn, and 
has one of the most beautiful views of the Canadensis 
Valley. The location is charming. It is placed in a 
little grove of forest trees, amid picturesque boulders. 
Attached is a garden, which may be used by the tenant. 
Water is obtained from a running spring a short distance 
back of the house. The building is not new, but it has 
been renovated, repaired, and painted, and will be newly 


| and comfortably furnished. 


The cottage would be suited for some one who might 
desire to take a few boarders, or for a family preferring 
to do their own cooking and housekeeping. Many 
Friends would probably think it too far away to take 
meals at the Inn, to which it is joined by a pleasant walk 
through the fields and woods 

The rent for the summer will be moderate 
particulars furnished if desired 

CHAS. F. JENKINS, Secretary and Treasurer, 

BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 


1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 





Further 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Tempgrance HoTecs 
have Passenger Lifts, Electri Ligh } 
Heated thronghout, ‘ ¢ 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing Rooms 

FrrePRooF FLoors. 
PHONE. NiGut Porte? 
good Billiard Room 


Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. full Tariff and 
Testimonial n applicat Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 


Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 
Kingsley Hotel, | ‘Thackeray Hotel, 
“* BookcRaFT, Lonpon.” | ‘‘ THACKERAY, Lonpon.”” 





Light tnrrougnout, 





TsLe- 
Hotel has a 


PERFECT SANITATION 
ihe King 
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INTELLIGENCER. 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2. 00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the po ny we river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$x < per annum. 
© those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SusscrirTions MAY Bscin at any TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE | 
WeEpo not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON | 


GIVEN. 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4 cents per line each 
imsertion, fivetimes. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Tecernone No. 1-33-55. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


New CENTURY THOUGHTS: + XXIL, 
Poetry : THE HIGHER Goon, 
Tue Limits OF TOLERATION, 


FRIENDS’ SCRIPTUKE LESSONS, IQOI : 
John’s Vision in Patmos, 
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THE SASKATCHEWAN DOUKHOBORS, 
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Blue River Quarterly Meeting, 
Notes, 


From Dr. MAGILL, 

VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL, 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE, 
Boys’ LetsurE Hours, 

CANNON AT WoopsTown, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, 


Poetry: Nature; Hlusions; A Dream of 
Young Summer, 

RUIN IN SOUTH AFRICA 

MISCELLANY: Howto Use Old Menslen:; 
The Indians’ Arts; Cost of the Philip- 
pines; The Serious Side of College 
Work ; The Puff-Ball’s Cousin, . . 367 

CURRENT EVENTs, 368 
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Arbitration, 


NOTICES, 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician | 


SS. 15th Street, (ath door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


To Pan-American Visitors. 


A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$:.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pags the door to and from Exposition, For further 
information address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY 

7 West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N, TIth St. 


“Yearly seaiitaeh 


ANTED.—BY A FRIENDS’ FAMILY IN THE | 
' country a few qniet boarders. Good location, 
| about two miles from Ambler. Address ISAAC J. 
SHEPPARD, Broad Axe, Pa. 
ANTED.—A GIRL O} OF > REFINEMENT AND 
education, and, if possible, some business training 
| or experience for an agreeable office position; year of 
eight months—September to May. Address No. 192, 
this Office. 


| Genesee Yearly Meeting, at: Farmington, N. Y., 
Sixth month 10. (Ministers and Elders, 8th. ) 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION as | MOnth 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
Address No. 187, this Office. (ministers and Elders 26th. ) 


ANTED.—FIRST- DAY SCHOOL LESSON 

| Leaves, Quarterly No. 2, New Testament Series, 

| rgotr. Postage refunded. Address ELIZA H. WOR- 
RELL, 140 North rsth Street, Phiiadelphia. | 


YOUNG WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE CITY 
| during the summer, or others, who would like to 
| join with a party who havetaken a large house ina lovely 
spot in the country 12 miles from Broad Street Station, 
10 minutes from trolley, the rate of board to merely | 


cover expenses, apply to No. 194 this Office. Y. F. A. BUILDING 
OR RENT —WITH BOARD, A LARGE AIRY | 140 North Fifteenth Street 


room, S. W.,on first floor, for invalid and nurse. | ‘ 

Quiet place. Address Box 25, Buckingham, Pa. i For Friends and Others 
RENT.—IN WEST CHESTER FOR THE | 
Summer.—Furnished house Cesirably located, 10 

rooms, with bath; all conveniences, including gas and | 

electric light, coal range and large gas stove; for two, 


three, or four months. Apply toS.C.SCHMUCKER, 
610 South Hi gh Street, West Chester, Pa. 


OR RENT T.—FOR THE SU M MER, FU! RN 
ished suburban honse, modern conveniences ; 
| acre, fruit and garden. Train and trolley service. 
| dress Box 94, Ridley Park, Pa. 


FEW 


Well Appointed Dining Room 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 

Service prompt 

Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS : 
| One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
| Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 ‘SPRING GARDEN sT., PHILAD’A. 


one 
Ad- 





| PERSONS CAN OBTAIN BOARD | 
| with a Friends’ family at a pleasant country 
| residence near Riverton, N. J. Address No. 193, this 
| Office. 


PPERMANEN: 7 AND T ‘RANSIE N T B OARDERS 

j desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 

| Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 

make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 

send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


Summer School for Boarding and Day Pupils, 
| No 203 N. Main Street, Woodstown, N. J., 
July 2 to August 13, 1901. 
COURSES : I. Teachers’ 
| Il. College Preparatory. 
Preparatory 
moderate. 
BOARDING. A good Boarding Depart- 
| ment, under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
A. C. Norris, is connected with the school. 


ts 
WALL PAPER of 
| Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth | Street 


Preparatory. 
III. Commerical 
Instruction thorough. Terms 


For further information and circulars address the 
Principals. 
SUE H. COLES, M. E.., ( Millersville) 
WOODSTOWN, N. J. 
PERCIVAL C. NORRIS, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
A. C. Norris, A. M. 


( Princeton ) 


| 
| Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Successors to Prof. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, w.. | 
are able to offer the best and most servicenble 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, Law | nee Ls 
11 S. oth St., roe Market, opposite Post Office. | War, Rum, 7 seneze tnnevets diecunted. 


| GEO B. COUK, Girard . Phone 3-56-53 D. 
BRASS and 


i ne 
Let us esmake your ld matress. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


You will never go anywhere else. 1221 ARCH STREET. 


» SCIENCE, STENOGRAPHER 





Lace Curtains cleaned. 
Furniture re-upholstered 
Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
awning? Try one. 


Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 
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" Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXIII. 

RELIGION 7s communion with God. It ts 
drawing sustenance from the eternal storehouse and 
turning this heavenly bread into kindly spirit, noble 
deed, and pure character. 

GrorGE A. BarTON. 


From his address at the Chautauqua Conference, Igoo. 


THE HIGHER GOOD. 


FATHER, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 
Though once they would have joyed my carnal 
sense ; 
I shudder not to bear a hated name, 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defense. 
But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth ; 
A seeing sense that knows eternal right, 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest truth ; 
A manly faith that makes all darkness light. 
Give me the power to labor for mankind, 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak, 
Eyes let me be to groping men and blind ; 
A conscience to the base ; and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet, and to the foolish, mind ; 
And lead still further on such as thy kingdom seek. 
— Theodore Parker. 


From the British Friend. 
THE LIMITS OF TOLERATION. 


AN examination of the limits of Toleration, as ap- | 
plied to the doings of life, is becoming more and | 


more necessary among Christians, not excepting the 
circles of the Society of Friends. 

The past century has witnessed a very general 
acceptance of two principles which powerfully make 
for Toleration: (1.) the fact that there is some good 
in every human heart; (2.) what is called ‘“ evolu- 
tion,” or, so far as it relates to our subject, the pro- 
gressive betterment of human conditions. 

Thus it follows that the most subtle Jesuit, or 
the most unscrupulous capitalist, cannot receive un- 
qualified condemnation; while the gigantic evils of 
the period may be regarded as imperfect adaptations 
to the requirements of an ever-changing life. While 
we may regard these thoughts as real advances in 
the domain of reason, it is well to look at some of 
their less satisfactory consequences. 

Unless put on our guard we may easily allow 
these principles to lower our standard as regards 
evil, and to render less desirable for us the border- 
land between right and wrong. Indeed, evil itself 


becomes a relative term, instead of a concrete or ' 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH §8, rgor. 


Volume LVIII. 
Number 23. 


| definite expression. In order to maintain our relig- 
ious standard, we therefore need a deeper and quicker 
spiritual insight than was necessary in former times. 
Dependence upon reason naturally softens the con- 
demnation of evil, and provides no solid lever for 
advancement; progressive development in this re- 
gion demands, therefore, as its condition, progres- 
sive enlightenment, which can only come by cultiva- 
tion of the divine life within us. Evil becomes to 
some extent an expanding term as we receive fuller 
light upon the Truth. 

The principles that lead to Toleration, moreover, 
encourage an easy-going and fictitious charity. 
Instead of the love readyto hope and endure all 
things from its God-given strength and purity, there 
may easily exist that deadly indifference to what is 
right or true which is so cheap and common. 

Among Friends, I believe these tendencies are 

resulting in a softening away or weakening of those 
special truths committed to us which formerly were 
called our Testimonies; and it is surely important 
that we should not be blind to this effect. It is so 
easy and convenient for us to say that our views on 
Worship or War are more consonant with Christ’s 
teaching than those commonly held, but that we 
must not judge others who conscientiously believe 
otherwise, since they havea measure of truth which 
may even be more suitable to them than that re- 
| vealed to us. This is not, however, the attitude of a 
reformer, nor is it the way to carry conviction to 
men’s minds, as did the early Friends; it is not the 
way to develop higher views of Truth. No, we shall 
in this way fail to deliver our message, and be left 
behind in the onward march. 
We are called upon to consider truth, and to 
judge of it from the teaching of the Bible and all 
| other sources of knowledge, and to declare to others 
what we believe has been shown to us; but we must 
not allow differences of belief to embitter our hearts 
towards those who do not agree with us. 

The Friend who attends meeting on First-day 
morning, and “‘goes to church” in the evening, is as 
conspicuous for his unfaithfulness to our testimony 
against an official class of priests and a ritual, as for 
his breadth of view. He may be helped by both 
modes of worship, but at the sacrifice of one of the 
foundation truths which our Society presumably ex- 
| ists to teach. 

There may be. few Friends who consider the 
peculiar phraseology of our forefathers to be an es- 
sential part of our testimony, and I do not mention it 
so much to uphold it as to point out that its relin- 
| quishment is all a part of the eager desire of some 
Friends to be as much like other people as possible, 
in other words, to conform to the world ; and herein 
the chief danger lies. 
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One of the noticeable results of Toleration, or shall 
I say laxity, is to be found in the way many young 
Friends are following the pleasures of ordinary society; 
they play cards, they dance,they attend—or even act in 
—theatrical performances ; and in many other ways | 
keep company with those whose life and words man- | 
ifest no religious profession. Remonstrance is at | 
once met with the reply, Oh! there is no inherent | 
harm in these things ; they can be enjoyed without | 
the evils which are supposed to be connected with | 
them, and we are showing others that this is the case | 
by our superior care. | 

The answer to this is many-sided, and I must | 
confine myself to that which is germane to the pres- 
ent inquiry. It comes to this: modern Toleration | 
provides an easy way for excusing conduct border- | 
ing upon what is questionable, or even wrong : it is | 
toying with evil. Two results follow: moral degen- 
eracy among those who act thus, and, among those 
who judge it from outside, contempt for our 
Christianity. 


ance teaching. This question has been so earnestly 
pushed among us as well as outside, and the evils of 
‘‘drink’’ are so patent, that the doctrine of Tolera- 
tion has not sufficed to convince us that the ‘‘mod- 
erate drinkers’ occupy the correct position in rela- 
tion to it. 


lics, and Atheists should have full civil rights, con- 
sistent with public safety ; but it isa dangerous prin- 


TE 


| eration. 


| one of the mysteries of the Scriptures. 





ciple if it makes us apathetic to the inroads of their 


voice of protest against their teaching. 

Toleration welcomes research, patiently ex- 
amines new ideas, and allows different modes of ex- 
pressing our belief; but it becomes a source of dan- 
ger and rottenness if it modifies away foundation 
truths, leaving only theories and platitudes. 

Toleration recognizes the need for all-round devel- 
opment—body, mind, and soul—with healthy recrea- 
tion and amusement, as well as the discipline of 
work; but these must be kept in control for their 
right purposes, and not allowed, as I have stated be- 
fore, to become dangers to our higher life. 

Toleration spreads its kindness and sympathy 
over those who disagree, however acutely, and pre- 
vents the disintegrating effects of schism; but it 
needs to be balanced by strong character and definite 
conviction to escape the lukewarmness of the Laodi- 
ceans, 

In conclusion, I must demur to the view often 
propounded, that we must be as much like other 
people as possible, in order to influence them for 
good ; that we must smoke and jest with other 
young men to gain their ear. Not much will be 
achieved in this way. What the Christian virtues, 
kindness and sympathy will not do, must be left to 
higher hands than ours. 

Meanwhile no man liveth to himself. Are our 
lives examples of that which is good? Are they 
attracting others to yield themselves to Him whose 
service is perfect freedom, and whose reward is life 





LLIGENCER. 
eternal? Love to Christ, and the life of Christ within 
us, are at once the source of strength and convic- 
tion, and the conditions most favorable to true Tol- 


SAMUEL F. HurNarp. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


As twenty-two Lessons of the Old Testament Series, representing 
the work of one-half the year, have now been printed, we shall re. 
sume their issue in the INTELLIGENCER with the number of Sixth 
month 29. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 23. SIXTH MONTH 16. 
JOHN’S VISION IN PATMOS. 


GOLDEN TEXxtT.—To him that overcometh, to him will I give 
to eat of the tree of life.—Revelation, ii., 7. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Revelation, i., 9-20. 


THE last two lessons of the half-year, in the present 


| International series of text selections, are taken from 


Revelation, the last book of our New Testament, 


: | according to the arrangement of its contents which 
Let me illustrate this from well known temper- 


gradually grew up in the early Church, and which is 
now generally accepted. 

The book of Revelation, often called the <A/foc- 
alypse (from a Greek word, signifying unveiling) is 
Its author- 
ship is questioned, and its meaning has given occa- 


my oe | sion for the production of thousands of volumes. 
Toleration justly asks that Jews, Roman Catho- | 


Some of the most pious, and many of the most 


| learned scholars, theologians, and students have ex- 


pended rivers of ink in demonstrating its meaning, 


o the! | and have reached the most irreconcilable conclusions. 
doctrines among our nation, if it stifles in us the | 


Two general classes of interpreters of the book 


| have been formed. Some think that the allegorical 


and mystical descriptions are ‘‘ progressive,” that the 
events and circumstances signified are in part unful- 
filled, and that we are to look forward to their devel- 
opment as time goes on. Writers of this school 
have found in the Apocalytic visions prophetic refer- 
ences to nearly every great event and extraordinary 
person of the Christian era, such as the migration of 
nations, the Reformation, the French Revolution, 
Napoleon, the Pope of the Roman church, etc., etc. 
The coming of the millennium has been confidently 
predicted by some from passages in the book, and 
the time exactly calculated. The followers of Wil- 
liam Miller (born 1781, died 1849), in the United 
States, looked forward to and prepared for ‘“‘the end 
of the world,” in 1842, and 1843, and in later years, 
while other bodies of ‘‘ Second Adventists’ have 
since adopted varying conclusions as to the “‘ second 
coming’’ of Jesus in the flesh, the beginning of his 
reign on earth for a thousand years, etc., the basis of 
the calculations in all these cases being partly or 
entirely found in passages of the book of Revelation. 

But another class of writers, chiefly German and 
English, and including Ewald and Maurice, regard 
the prophetic passages of the book as already fulfilled, 
and apply them to historical events which were at 
some distance in time when the book was written 
(near the close of the first century, perhaps), but 
which are now long past. 

Some writers think the book, excepting the first 
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three chapters, refers mostly if not wholly to events 
yet to come. Swedenborg attached great value to 
the book, regarding it as a special revelation of divine 
truth, ‘“‘the book of all books, which is least encum- 
bered by literal references to mundane things.”’ 

As to its authorship, many have insisted that it 
was not written by John, the disciple of Jesus, at all. 
For several centuries the early Church did not place 
it in the “ canon’’—. ¢., the list of approved, or 
accepted writings,—and the Greek church, according 
to Jerome, felt a doubt about its authenticity similar 
to that felt by the Latin church concerning the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

If written by John, the disciple of Jesus, as is 
commonly supposed and as we may suppose without 
risk in any direction,—since the question of author- 
ship, at the distance of eighteen hundred years, is of 
minor importance,—it was the work of his closing 
years, while upon the island of Patmos. This island 
is one of the group called Sporades, in the Grecian 
archipelago, about thirty miles westward from the 
coast of Asia Minor. It is an irregular mass of 
almost barren rock, and was used as a place of 
banishment in the time of the Roman emperors. 
According to a tradition preserved in the early church, 
John was arrested by order of the Roman proconsul 
in Asia Minor, and sent to Rome, where he was 
plunged into boiling oil, but as this did not harm him 
he was sent to Patmos, in the year 95, A.D., when 
Domitian, the despot, was emperor. Domitian died 
in 96, and after this, it is supposed, John was released, 
and returned to Asia Minor. He died, according to 
the tradition, in the reign of Trajan (which extended 
from 98 to 117), and must have been a very old man. 
The tradition is that he became so feeble toward his 
close that he was carried to the meetings of the Chris- 
tians, and could utter but the single sentence, “ Little 
children, love one another! ”’ 

According to some of the church “ fathers,’ the 
fourth gospel, as well as the Apocalypse, were written 
by John while in Patmos, but this must be regarded 
as wholly uncertain. 

It will be seen from these explanations that the 
book is peculiarly one to be read and appreciated 
according to the rule of Robert Barclay concerning 
the Scriptures—their own internal and spiritual force. 
If Revelation appeals to us, and moves us for good, 
we may gladly avail ourselves of it. 

The seven churches to which John describes 
himself as directed to write were all in Asia Minor. 
Philadelphia was in the province of Lydia, and was 
the seat of one of the earliest of the Christian congre- 
gations. The others, especially Ephesus and Smyrna, 
were well known cities. 


Overwork.—No sane man would expect to get 
seventy horse power out of a forty horse power en- 
gine. Yet many men and women considering them- 
selves sane are forcing themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of twice as much work as they are able to do. 
No reward, no obligation can justify such action. 
No wonder that under these circumstances the hu- 
man machine gets out of order.—[Health Culture. ] 


THE INFLUENCE OF MID-WEEK MEETING. 

American Friend, Philadelphia. 
Ir would be difficult to over-estimate the influence 
which mid-week meeting has had in developing the 
type of Christian whom the world calls ‘the Quaker.” 
Like all great influences, it has been in large measure 
an unconscious one ; and even the concerned Friends 
who have used the opportunity, year after year, when 
the queries were considered, to urge faithfulness in 
its attendance, have seldom wholly realized how 
deeply, though silently, this meeting was shaping the 
life of the body and moulding the character of the 
members. 

The Friend of the olden time made all his work 
conform to his plan for going to mid-week meeting. 
This was down in his calendar whatever else was omit- 
ted. Distance from the meeting-house made little or 
no difference. The weather was never considered, so 
long as the roads were passable, and if there was a 
blockade of snow, then the road to the meeting-house 
—in a Friends’ community—was the first one broken 
out. Ifthere were children (and there always were) 
they went along too, and if there were not seats 
enough in the wagon they sat in behind. When the 
young man went to the city to begin his slow climb 
to fame or fortune, the first condition of employment 
was the privilege of attending meeting in the middle 
of the week, and the employer knew that he was get- 
ting a good man. 

In haying time, on the farm, the work of the day 
before was planned so that nothing would suffer while 
the laborers were away on meeting-day, and the 
horse always seemed to know on Fifth-day morning 
that he was destined for the wagon and not the 
mowing machine, and the prospect of an hour in the 
meeting-house sheds was better than his oats. This 
set purpose to make everything bend to the worship 
of Almighty God isthe first great point of importance 
in the influence of mid-week meetings. First things 
were put first. It has tended in a wholesome way to 
carry religion into all the walks of life and business. 
Then the calming, quieting, spiritualizing influence of 
an hour out of a busy week-day can hardly be over- 
stated. Many a person has gone in perplexed and 
baffled, and has come out with his mind clear and his 
heart strong to take up again and untangle the 
threads of his life and work. This subtle influence 
has crept into every fibre of the man’s life, and made 
his whole course different—made him another man. 

The children, gathered in from play or study or 
work, may have felt that the hour on a hard seat, with 
little “‘ going on,” was hardly what they would have 
chosen, but no boy who thus had his week broken 
into, and who learned to sit with the earnest religious 
people of his neighborhood, could fail to get some 
holy influences into his life. Often before he knew it 
he found himself counting on going, and little by 
little he began to feel the ground-swell of Quakerism 
taking him into its movement and its life. 

In our day it is very difficult, indeed, to maintain 
the mid-week meeting. There have been great social 
changes, and business is much more coercive and ex- 
orbitant than at an earlier period. Men hardly find 
time for a mid-day meal, much less, they say, for a 
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mid-week meeting. And yet there never was a time | 


when a genuine Quaker mid-week meeting was more 
needed than now. It would be an _ unspeakable 
blessing to the hard-pressed, over-worked man whose 
mental strain drives him to Sunday golf! It would 
tend, as it always has done in our history, to spirit- 
ualize work and business which just now threaten to 
materialize everything in our world. ‘It is impossi- 
ble to get time for it.’ Yes, but what is life for, any- 
way? Is man to offer himself to the new Moloch 
who burns up body and soul by slow degrees ? 
When is a man to /ve if he gets no rich life during 
the years of his activity? Then, again, in most com- 
munities as things now are First-day meeting is largely 
occupied with the Gospel message, or the message of 
instruction. The members themselves who feel that 
they have little gift of utterance do not often take part. 
This mid-week meeting is felt to be in a real sense 
congregational and less formal. It is a place for the 
exercise and development of new gifts—what we once 
called a school for prophets. This kind of a meeting 
is always needed, and with our present organization it 
seems almost a necessity. Its decline is sure to show 
a corresponding decline in spiritual life, and its passing 
away would result in leaving behind a new kind of 
Quaker of weaker type. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN DOUKHOBORS. 


From Joseph Ashworth's interview in Winnipeg Free Press. This 
colony is on the Saskatchewan river, in what is called the Resthern 
district. It is about 200 miles northwest of Regina, on the Canadian 
Pacific railroad. 


THERE are eleven villages in this colony, all of which 
he visited. They have a population of 1,483. When 
he came away (near the end of Fourth month) there 
were 2,051 acres ready for sowing, and the acreage 
was being increased, so that by this time it is well 
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Speaking of the disadvantages under which the 
Doukhobors who have come to Canada have been 
laboring, Mr. Ashworth dwelt upon the fact that the 
Russian government, before allowing any of the 
Doukhobors to go out of Russia, picked off the lead- 
ing men from among them, the men of education and 
of marked ability and influence, to the number of 
110, and sent them to Siberia. Deprived of these 
leaders and advisers, the Doukhobors, with their lack 
of knowledge of our language, have had many diffi- 
culties to cope with as best they could, in adapting 
themselves to the conditions in which they find them- 
selves. ‘‘ There is one man in Terpennie village,” 
said Mr. Ashworth, ‘‘who gave up property worth 
$20,000 to come with his people to Canada. I spoke, 
through the interpreter, to six who had suffered 
imprisonment in Kars and Tiflis, and one who had 
been in Siberia for a year and a half. All their lead- 
ers are in Siberia. They feel the imprisonment of 
their leaders keenly, and, apart from their grief for the 
unjust suffering ef the exiles in Siberia, torn from 
their families, the Doukhobors who are in this coun- 
try realize how much they are thus deprived of. 
They are most anxious to learn English. While they 
cannot pay enough to attract teachers by the amount, 
they would gladly keep any teachers they could get 
and pay what they can. It will make the greatest 
difference among them when they can speak English.’ 

With regard to the question of the attitude of the 
Doukhobors towards the registration of marriages 
and births, Mr. Ashworth explained that any non- 
inclination there may be is due entirely to a miscon- 
ception on the part of the Doukhobors in respect to 
the meaning of the law. So soon as they understand 
that the law is entirely devoid of any religious or doc- 


| trinal meaning, and is merely for the purpose of pub- 


lent condition. It is so with all their stock, the sheep | 


deserving special mention. They are very well sup- 
plied with poultry. You know they spin their own 
wool and weave it, and the best clothes they have are 
homespun and homemade. I found them all busy 
and contented. They are greatly satisfied with their 
location, and are rapidly improving their circum- 
stances. - As to the state of general health in all the 
eleven villages, it is excellent. 

In regard to the material progress being made, 
Mr. Ashworth mentoined that at the village of Horel- 
offka they have a flour mill in working order, with a 
well built dam and flume, and at the village of Ter- 
pennie there is another mill almost ready to begin 
work, a cutting of half a mile in length having been 
already made for the flume when he was there. Both 
these mills are west of Rosthern, on the Saskatche- 
wan. ‘The agent for the Massey-Harris firm at 
Rosthern,”’ he continued, “ informed me that last year 
he sold the Doukhobors $2,000 worth of implements, 
which have all been paid for. They are absolutely 
honest and faithful in their dealings, and the imple- 
ment agent told me that he would gladly let them 
liave a carload of implements, taking in return the 
promise of three of the head men that the goods 
would be paid for.” 


; ; | lic record, they are most ready to obey it. 
Over 2,000 acres. Their horses and oxen are in excel- | : y y y 


“ Their 
great solicitude,” said Mr. Ashworth. ‘is not to 
transgress the dictates of their conscience, and once it 
is plain to them that the law seeks in no wise to lay 
any weight upon them in that regard, any objection 
there may be disappears at once. As proof of this I may 
mention that, after a talk I had with some of them in 
one of the villages, through the interpreter, the father 
of the first Doukhobor baby born there immediately 
declared his desire that the birth should be regis- 
tered, and so it was done, the registration being sent 
on to the registrar at Rosthern. This matter of reg- 
istration of births and marriages is one that only 
needs explanation.” 


‘‘The Doukhobor who drove us from one of the 
villages to another,’’ Mr. Ashworth went on, “has 
applied for a quarter section of land, and another 
homestead application was made at the same time as 
his. I mention this as an indication of how they are 
adapting themselves to the conditions in which they 
find themselves in this country. In my journeying 
through the west so far, I have never found one person 
who had come in contact with the Doukhobors and 
was able to speak of them from personal knowledge, 
who had anything to say to their discredit. They are 
first-class settlers. You have only to go among them 
to realize the character of these people. Their houses 
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—for all that they are built in an old-fashioned way— 
are scrupulously clean. With them cleanliness and 
godliness go hand in hand. In every village they 
have a Russian bath-house, which it is one of their 
first cares to erect. I had the pleasure of having a 
bath in several of them, and most refreshing the baths 
were, I can assure you. The bath-house consists of 
two rooms. In one corner of the inner room there is 
a large pile of stones, which can be heated by a fire 
to a very high temperature. Water is poured on the 
hot stones, filling the room with steam, and a copious 
perspiration is thus produced, the whole procedure 
being in fact the same as that of the Turkish baths, 
as we callthem. The outer room is a cooling room, 
where you undress before going into the inner room, 
and where after an interval for cooling off, you dress 
again. All the Doukhobors take one such bath a 
week. At first they carried the water from the river 
or the nearest creek. Now, however, wells have been 
sunk in the villages.” 

Mr. Ashworth slept in the houses of the Doukho- 
bors during his stay among them, and found the 
utmost cleanliness prevailing. He has investigated 
their material condition and studied their prospects, 
and satisfied himself that there is no foundation for 
the idle tales that have been put in circulation about 
them. The Doukhobors in the Saskatchewan district 
are making very satisfactory progress. Already their 
trade is being reached out for, one of the big milling 
companies in particular having taken steps to introduce 
its products among them. Mr. Ashworth learned 
that some twenty men from each village, or over two 
hundred in all, are to have work this summer on the 
Moose Jaw section of the C. P.R. Asa proof of the 
value of the Doukhobor men as workers, Mr. Ashworth 
mentioned that fourteen of them now in the Saskatche- 
wan villages who had been employed last year in the 
Garson quarries as drillers had given such satisfaction 
that the quarry company sent them word that they 
were wanted again. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


( Concluded from Last Week. ) 

On Third-dry morning (26th), the meeting assem- 
bled in joint session. 
tative, Home, and Education committees were read. 
The first reported the acceptance of the bequest from 
Margaret Dietrich, of Plainfield, N. J., a house and 
lot, and the residue of her estate for a Friends’ Home. 
The Representative Committee had appointed a com- 
mittee to take charge until her estate shall be settled. 
The action was approved, and the same committee 
continued for one year. 

The report of the Home Committee included the 
report on The Penington (New York City), which 
awakened much interest in the meeting. The feeling 
was expressed that the guarded home there provided 
for young people who are strangers in the city should 
be supplied in other places, and that the sphere of 
usefulness of The Penington should be enlarged. 

The report of the Education Committee was ap- 
proved, and the need for an extended interest in this 
subject expressed. 


The reports of the Represen- | 





Third-day afternoon the meeting was held in joint ' 


session. The report of the Committee on Isolated 
Friends, signed by representatives of the seven yearly 
meetings, was read, and their suggestion approved. 
At a later session, Franklin Noble, Edward Cornell, 
S. Elizabeth Stover, and Jane C. Washburn were ap- 
pointed a committee to cooperate with similar com- 
mittees of the other yearly meetings. 

The report of the Committee on ‘‘ Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles ’’ was read and approved, and 
encouragement extended to the committee to enlarge 
its labors during the coming year. 

A grateful letter of reply was received from the 
meeting in British Columbia, to which the yearly 
meeting wrote last year. Verbal expressions of ap- 
preciation were given of the letter sent at the same 
time to the little meeting at Denver. 

The evening meeting, Third-day, was very enjoy- 
able. The address of Emma Waln on the Chau- 
tauqua Conference was interesting, its criticism just, 
and its suggestions valuable. The lantern slides 
recalled many pleasant experiences to those who had 
attended the Chautauqua Conference. To those who 
were not there, the pictures gave an excellent impres- 
sion of the place. The pictures of well-known indi- 
viduals who were in attendance created considerable 
entertainment. 

At the meeting for worship, in New York, on 
Tenth-day morning, there was a good attendance, 
with ministry by visiting Friends and others. 

The meeting of the First-day School Association 
was most interesting. The paper of Joseph S. Wal- 
ton was practical and valuable, and called forth earnest 
consideration of the subject. 

The meeting in the evening was a most remarka- 
ble one. The time was changed to 7.30 to make an 
opportunity for E. H. Magill, who had foregone the 
Mohonk Conference in order to speak in the Schofield 
School, which he has just visited. He aroused much 
enthusiasm. At the close of his address the meeting 
listened to Anna J. Cooper, a colored woman who 
teaches Latin in the High School, Washington, D. C. 
Her address was powerful and eloquent, full of pathos 
and searching inquiry. It created an impression in 
the meeting, which will scarcely be forgotten by any 
who heard her. 

On Fifth-day morning the meeting met again in 
joint session. The report of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee was read and accepted. The appropriation 
asked for by the committee on Education of Colored 
People—$120 for each school—was approved. The 
subject of ‘‘ Woman in Government”’ was referred to 
the Philanthropic Committee for consideration. [This 
committee met in the afternoon, and decided that the 
way did not open for the appointment of a superin- 
tendent on this subject.] Several other reports of 
joint committees were read. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, in women’s meeting, the 
epistles of Ohio and Illinois were read. The queries 
and answers were read and considered. The epistles 
prepared for other meetings were read and approved. 
The treasurer’s report and Book Committee’s report 
were read and adopted. The interest of the furds 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
THE impressive fact in connection with international] 
arbitration, at the present moment, is that the Perma- 
nent Tribunal which was proposed by the Hague 
Congress of 1899 is now actually in being. Practi- 
cally all the nations which were represented in the 
Congress have definitely declared their adhesion to 
the plan, and most of them have appointed their 
members of the Tribunal. It is therefore regularly 


‘‘ constituted,’’ and 


has been formally opened eer 
The Has ue. 


The Edward 


Everett Hale, speaking at Mohonk four years a 


condition is thus realized which 


rO, 


g 
hoped might presently come to pass. He believed 
that-the need for an arbitral tribunal was so great that 
if two or three reputable nations should unite to 
create one, there would soon be applicants for its 
services. If, he said, in his humorous but practical 
way, such nations would “ hang out their shingle,” 
bearing the notice, ‘* Arbitration supplied here!’ they 


He 


did not then know, and could not so much as surmise 


would not be long without suitors appearing. 


cestion 


that in a little more than a year after his sug 
- @ ° . e 

the Czar would bring the subject to a focus, and the 

plan which was so quaintly outlined would enter 

upon a period of rapid growth and practical fruition. 

International arbitration has now reached its time 

of actual trial. As has already been said, the Tribunal 


is organized and ready to proceed. The question 


now is howsoon some of the numerous controversies 
of nations will be taken to it for adjudication ? 

There no doubt that the Tribunal will 
presently be applied to. 


need be 
There need be no doubt 
that it is about to enter upon an extended and useful 
life. A little retrospect will convince any one of the 
great power that lies behind it. When the Congress 
of 1899 was called, it was promptly prophesied that 
it would come to nothing. But it proceeded and 
evolved the Permanent Tribunal. It was then said 
that this would never be organized. 
organized. 


tian. 


But now it is 
It claims and demands the world’s atten- 
Each step, therefore, from the time of the issue 


The 


of the Czar’s rescript, has been a step forward. 





| pliance with arbitral decisions. 


| turned to Bartlett’s ‘‘ Familiar Quotations,”’ 
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work in hand has grown and prospered. There is 
plainly a force behind it not to be disregarded or 
questioned. 

This force, in fact, is that of the public opinion of 
the world. At the Hague Congress and since no 
nation has been ready or willing to appear as an 
enemy of such a peaceful and reasonable way of ad- 
adjusting difficulties. Even if it were true that some 
of the nations had but little sincere desire for such a 


system, they felt that the world’s feeling would be of- 


fended by a frank avowal of their want of sympathy 
The eyes of mankind have long since been opened to 
the great truth that war is a barbaric survival, and that 


| the absence of it is the rule of true civilization. 


The force which lies behind arbitration is shown 
in the fact that of all the cases that have been arbi- 
trated during the last century, numbering 195, ac- 
cording to the researches of Dr. Darby, none is 
known in which the decision reached was not ac- 
cepted by the partiesin interest. Doubtless they may 
have sometimes felt dissatisfied, but the rule of honor 
which binds individuals in such a case is effective as 


well with communities and nations. This experience 


| answers sufficiently those who think that there must 


| be an armed force, a “ world police,’’ to compel com- 


Not only would such 
a force be contradictory of the spirit of arbitration, and 
incongruous with its methods, but it would be wholly 


needless. Arbitration presupposes a fairness of mind, 


| and a reas»nableness of temper that do not need t 


be compelled 


AN urgent appeal for funds in aid of the people of Jack- 
sonville, sufferers by the recent great fire, has been sent out 
by the Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee of Philade)phia, 
dated the 29th ult. A representative of the Committee, wh: 
went to Jacksonville for personal inspection of the conditions 
there, reports the need for aid urgent. ‘‘ The original city 
has been destroyed,’ including alike homes of rich and poor. 
The Relief 2,900 people. 
‘* Money is needed, so that the homeless, destitute, and idle 
can be employed,”’ 


Committee there are feeding 


the city cleaned up, the sewers opened 
and other sanitary work done. 

Funds may be sent to Drexel & Co., treasurers of the 
Committee's funds. 


THE editor having occasion to verify those oft-quoted 


| lines from Longfellow's ‘‘ Arsenal at Springfield'’ beginning 


‘* Were half the power that fills the world with terror,’’ etc., 
and was sur- 
prised to find that they are not included in that compilation 
As the lovers of poetry are usually also lovers of peace, it is 
hard to account for the omission of lines so ‘‘ familiar.’’ 


THERE are 800,000 young men in London, W. S. Har- 
wood says in the Century, 600,000 of whom are not asso- 


ciated with any religious work. This writer says that the 
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greatest obstacle to be overcome is not the liquor habit, but 
the appalling prevalence of vice, and that unless some check 
is found against the advance of immorality, the situation will 
soon beas bad as it is in Paris. 





Ir is a welcome announcement that the Governor of Mon- 
tana has issued his ‘‘ pardon’’ for the Cheyenne prisoner, 
Little Whirlwind, whose case of hardship we recently re- 
ferred to. It was not exactly a pardon that he was entitled 
to, but something different and more, but nothing else lay 
within the Governor's authority. 


BIRTHS. 
CLOTHIER.—On Sixth month 1, Igo1, to Morris L. and 
Lydia E. Clothier, a daughter, who is named Emily E. 
KESTER.—Near Mordansville, Pa., Fifth month 1, Igor, 


to Wilmer W. and Laura M. Kester, a daughter, who is 
named Florence Evelyn. 


SELLERS.—At Oak Park, IIl., Fourth month 6, Igo1, to 
Richard Chase and Anna Atkinson Sellers, a daughter, who 
is named Elizabeth Taylor. 


DEATHS. 


COX.—At Mendon Centre, N.Y., Fifth month 15, 1go1, 
of tuberculosis, Florence Parker, wife of William W. Cox, 
aged 31 years. 

After less than one short year of married life, her passing 
away leaves a void that will long be felt. Graduating from 
the Art Institute of Chicago, last year, a career bright with 
usefulness and congeniality seemed open before her. 
rare disposition of gentleness, patience, and sweet amiability 
endeared her to all who came within the circle of her in- 
fluence. aia 


EVES.—At Millville, Pa., Fifth month 20, 1901, Lucretia 
M. Eves, in her 71st year; a life-long member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, Pa., where interment 
was made. 

The departure of this Friend came very unexpectedly. 
She was about her daily work, apparently in usual health, 
when she was seized with a sudden attack of toothache. 
Applications were made, but before a physician could reach 
her, life had gone out. Neuralgia of the heart is supposed to 
have been the cause of her death. * 

HAINES.—Fourth month 18, 1901, at Forest Home, 
Sarah L., daughter of Joseph L. and the late Elizabeth L. 
Haines, aged about 4o years ; a member of Pipe Creek Meet- 
ing, Maryland. 


JONES.—At Pennville, Ind., Fourth month 10, 
Josiah V. Jones, aged 73 years. 


1901, 


This Friend left his home at 10 a. m. to go to his farm, ° 


and was found dead in the orchard late in the afternoon. His 
sudden death was a great shock to his family and to the 
community. He was the son of John D. and Lydia Jones, 
who were pioneers of Jay county, Ind. He was united in 
marriage with Almira Beedy, Third month 19, 1857. He was 
a consistent member of Camden Monthly Meeting for many 
years, always manifesting a deep concern for the welfare of 
the Society. Mm: &. YU, 


KENDERDINE.—In Upper Dublin township, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., Fifth month 29, 1901, Sarah A., widow 
of Benjamin Kenderdine, in her 89th year. 

Interment at Horsham.Friends’ ground on the 3d instant. 

MAULE.—In Colerain township, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Fifth month 28, 1901, of erysipelas fever, J. Comly Maule, in 
his 7oth year; for many years a valued elder of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

He had been seriously ill for some time, but had im- 
proved, and the announcement of his death was a shock to 
many friends. Hewas theson of Ebenezer and Mary Maule, 
and was born near Gum Tree, Chester county, Seventh month 
29, 1831. He was reared in the faith of Friends, and during 
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his life exemplified its principles, being a man of kindly dis- 
position, unassuming manner, an advocate of justice, a 
peacemaker, and a sympathetic friend to those in need. An 
obituary notice in a local newspaper, (the Quarryville Sus), 
says: 

‘‘For many years his pacific principles and finely de- 
veloped sense of justice won for him a more than local repu- 
tation as an arbitrator in disputes. He had all the gifts of 
perception and decision required for the jurist, and what 
would have terminated in many a tedious law suit was ad- 
justed amicably to the satisfaction of all parties concerned by 
this professional peacemaker. He was much interested in 
the advancement of agriculture. He not only kept well 
posted on the newest and best methods, but put them into 
practice. He took an active partin our farmers’ institutes 
and was never too old to learn and profit thereby, and his 
fine farm is a monument of his industry and intelligence. 
Of him it can truly be said that he made two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before.’’ 

His wife (who was Susan Emma Clark), survives him, 
with six sons and daughters; two children are deceased. 
Three brothers and a sister also remain of the family : 
Benjamin, of Londonderry ; Ebenezer and Abbie on the old 
homestead ; and Nathan at Lenover. 


PUGH.—At the home of her son-in-law, Eri H. Powley, 
Fourth month 4, 1901, Mary A. Pugh, daughter of Amos and 
Deborah Paxson Bye, and wife of Amos Pugh, deceased. 

This. faithful Friend and loving mother was born Sixth 
month 4, 1809. She was a member of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


WILLSON.—In Flemington, N. J., on Fifth month 24, 
1901, Josiah Willson, in his 81st year ; a member of Quaker- 
town Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

YATES.—At Pasadena, California, Third month 23, I1go1, 
Joseph Yates, in his 77th year. 

This Friend was born at St. Clairsville, Belmont county, 
Ohio, Fifth month 18, 1824. He has left a wife and several 
children to mourn his loss. He has been a life-long member 
of the Society of Friends, and belonged to Marietta Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. Like a sheaf fully ripe, he has gone to his 
reward, we trust of peace and happiness. * * 4 

CORRECTION. —In the death notice of Sarah T. Palmer, in 
our issue of Fifth month 18, it should read wife of Mark 


Palmer. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
“THE PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM.” 
WILL you kindly tell me, through the INTELLIGENCER, 


whether we are right in thinking it is Benjamin Lundy to 
whom Whittier refers in ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Pilgrim’’ as 
‘«the answer’’ to Pastorius’ ‘‘ life-long praver,’’ ‘‘thechild”’ 
who ‘‘ was born beside the Delaware,’’ and who 
‘* Guided his people unto nobler ends, 
And left them worthier of the name of Friends.’’ 
East Pittsburg, Pa. M. W. L. 


We think it could not have been Benjamin Lundy ; he was 
born in 1789, seventy years after the death of Pastorius. The 
person referred to was no doubt John Woolman ; an attentive 
reading of the stanzas just preceding those quoted by our cor- 
respondent suggests this, and the general bearing of the poem 
at this point confirms it. It is true that the dates do not pre- 
cisely bear out this view, for Pastorius’ death is assigned to 
1719, while Woolman was born 1720, so that it is not quite 
the fact that ‘‘the child was born beside the Delaware’’ ‘‘ ere 
Pastorius left the sun and air,’’ but Whittier may have been 
relying on some sketch of Pastorius which made his death 
earlier than 1719.--Eps. INTELLIGENCER. 


Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than the world dreams of, 
Therefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 













NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tuis meeting was held at Highlands Creek, Wash- 
ington county, Indiana, Fifth month, 25 and 26. 
On Third-day morning, the 21st ult., Joshua 
L. Mills, his niece, Myra Vail, and myself, left 
Hoopeston, ex route for Salem, to attend the quar- 
terly meeting. We started several days before the 
time of the meeting, so as to visit as many of the 
Friends as possible. The weather was unusually 
cold and dreary much of the time, making it difficult 
to get round, but our friends were so kind that we 
were enabled to accomplish more than we really 
expected. 

On Fourth-day we attended the golden wedding 
of Washington Cauhle and wife, where we enjoyed a 
very social time. One hundred or more were pres- 
ent and partook of the dinner that was so bounti- 
fully spread. There were five generations in the fam- 
ily ; one of these was Washington Cauhle’s mother, 
who will be one hundred years old on the first day of 
Eleventh month next. She chatted merrily, and was 
the centre of the company, each of the children lend- 
ing their time to entertain her. We visited another 
aged woman, Grace Trueblood, who was in her 
eighty-ninth year. Though not very well, she still 
had her faculties so clear that she distinctly remem- 
bered our being there some two years ago. 

All the sessions of the meeting, and the First-day 
school conference were interesting ; not many repre- 
sentatives were present, but the meeting was one of 
deep spiritual thought and exercise. On First-day 
the school opened with the day of Pentecost, and 
there were brought out some very close applications 
to our daily life. The meeting for worship followed ; 
we were in a good condition of spirit, the house was 
quite full, the audience very attentive through all the 
time. Dinner was served on the ground, which was 
of great help, for then it was so easy to hold another 
meeting in the afternoon. This was again a season 
of spiritual power, full of inspiration and light. We 
are often reminded that there is need of more silence, 
but as we consider the real truth of our fundamental 
principle we are brought to realize that there is a dead 
silence and a living vocal utterance, and vice versa. 
We must labor to get into the soul silence, where 
every natural propensity is stilled and we can realize 
that the voice of God is the one clear theme of our 
being from which will flow warning, instruction, or 
encouragement, as the need may be. 

The meeting at Highlands Creek is two hundred 
miles from any other place of meeting, and three 
hundred miles from where the yearly meeting is held, 
so we can see how isolated the Friends here are. 
With this view of our condition, and the amount of 
money required to go back and forth, is it strange 
that when we meet there is so strong an uprising of 
spiritual power, and that we rejoice together? And 
now, as we sit in our home, after the toil and fatigue 
of the long journey, with thankful hearts for the won- 
derful light of truth, we surely feel that it would be 
well for all to labor to get into the spirit that George 
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Fox exhorted, “ to hold all of your meetings in the 
power of God.” This means that we each get to 
the place where we can examine our own lives and 
cease trying to mind the things of others. 
Hoopeston, Lil. Mary G. SMITH. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Bucking- 
ham on the 30th ult. with an attendance somewhat 
smaler than in past years. But few Friends from be- 
yond the limits of the quarter were present. John 
J. Cornell spoke at length upon the right develop- 
ment of man’s various attributes. Elizabeth Lloyd 
followed the first speaker in a brief, acceptable dis- 
course, after which the business of the meeting was 
taken up. The annual reports of the Philanthropic 
Committee and the Boarding Home Committee were 
laid before the meeting. Much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the management of the Home. Con- 
siderable additions have recently been made to the 
endowment fund. Members, for two years, of the 
Home Committee, were appointed, as follows, the 
names having been proposed by the different monthly 
meetings : Annie Comfort, Mary R. Watson, Merci- 
anna Merrick, Elizabeth M. Fell, William M. Ely, 
Mary E. Eyre and Mary H. Iredell. Mark Palmer 
was also named for one year to fill a vacancy. 


Sidney Trueblood, of Salem,. Indiana, writes : 
‘The Blue River Quarterly Meeting was one of un- 
usual interest and although the weather was cold and 
wet, the house was crowded during the all-day meet- 
ing on First-day, many coming from along distance. 
A great spiritual interest seemed to be felt by all, and 
perfect order was maintained. The services of the 
visiting Friends were impressive and greatly appre- 
ciated, each one seeming to feel the touch of the 
divine spirit. Mary G. Smith’s message on the words 
“Be still, and know that I am God,’ touched every 
heart. Abel Mills’ and Hannah A. Plummer’s words 
were of deep interest. Mary Poulson of Chicago was 
among the visitors also, and the meeting was one of 
spiritual and social enjoyment. 


At the meeting of ministers and elders of South- 
ern Quarterly Meeting, at Third Haven, on the 30th 
ult., it was decided to hold the meetings hereafter on 
Fourth-day morning, at the usual time of the quar- 
terly meeting; those at Third Haven, in Fifth and 
Eleventh months, to be at 9.15 a. m., and those at 
Camden, Del., in Second and Eleventh months, to be 
at 10.15 a. m. D. 


The Chicago Central Meeting was especially well 
attended on the 2d inst., the number present in- 
cluding several visitors from distant points. Our 
friend Jonathan W. Plummer addressed us very ac- 
ceptably. C, J. E. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the International 
Peace Congress to meet this year at Glasgow, probably in the 
week commencing on the oth of the Ninth month. English 
Friends are planning for a conference to meet at about the 
same time to enunciate the distinctly religious argument 
against war which the Society of Friends has maintained. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 357.) 
belonging to women’s meeting was appropriated to 
the Committee on Education, to be used toward 
sending a pupil to Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 
Men’s meeting considered the ‘“ State of Society,” 
received reports, and transacted other routine business. 
I forgot to speak of the gathering of the First-day 
schools on First-day afternoon. Most of the schools 


of the yearly meeting were represented. There were 

several recitations, and then each school respondedby 

a sentiment. Albert R. Lawton presided. New York 

afternoon (mission) school kindergarten class gave as 

their sentiment a little song, ‘‘ Jesus Bids us Shine.”’ 
* 


FROM DR. MAGILL. 


I tert home on Seventh-day, the 18th, and went to 
Newport, Delaware, where I was met by John A. 
Cranston, and taken to his home, and on First-day, 
the 19th, attended the meeting at that place, which 
he has so labored to build up this year. Ournumber 
was small, about half of them children, but I felt 
that it had been a useful meeting. In the afternoon 
I resumed my trip, and reached Aiken, S. C., on 
Second-day afternoon, in a heavy storm. Martha 
Schofield received me most kindly, and I spent there 
four days. 

On Third-day I visited the classes and witnessed 
the teaching, which I found excellent, and the 
students very appreciative of their privileges. They 
seem hungry and thirsty for the opportunites so long 
denied their race. On Fourth-day I visited the vari- 
ous industries carried on in the Deborah Wharton 
Hall. These different trades, shoemaking and mend- 
ing, harness-making, printing and psess-work, cane- 
seat chair-making, carpentry, etc., occupy the students 
in the afternoon and all day on Seventh-days, and in 
four years, sometimes in less, they become expert in 
the trade they choose, besides attending to their 
studies in English, geography, history, philosophy, 
mathematics, etc., in the forenoons of five days of the 
week. No attempt is made to give a knowledge of 
foreign languages, and other studies but little adapted 
to the present needs of this race, and all that is 
taught, both in the shops and in the class room, is of 
a practical nature. 

On Fifth-day I was driven to the farm, three miles 
out of town, where I saw the farm-house and out- 
buildings, all built by the students themselves, under 
the direction of an experienced head, and the farm 
work all carried on by students under a trained farmer, 
a graduate of Tuskegee. Cotton and the various 
vegetables were growing in the fields, all kept in nice 
order, the students coming down in groups of twelve 
and residing there for one, two, or three weeks, 
when they are exchanged for others. A fine peach 
orchard of several hundred trees, which bore the 
first crop last year, gives promise of an abundant 
yield this’ year, and the truck garden, lately estab- 
lished near the school, in the town, is furnishing a 
fine supply of vegetables for the students, and gives 
them practical experience in gardening. 
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On Sixth-day the Commencement exercises were 
held, the parents and friends of the students assemb- 
ling, to the number of several hundred, at eleven 
o'clock. Very few white persons were present, but 
it was a very intelligent and interesting assembly, 
many of them being graduates or former pupils ot 
the school. There were nine graduates the present 
year, five young men and four young women. 
Several of these will engage in the trades which have 
been taught them here, and some will engage in 
teaching. The young women who become heads of 
families will begin life with the great advantage of 
having been well trained in all kinds of household 
duties. Many such heads of families occupy honor- 
able positions at Aiken at the present time. The 
theses of the graduates were well written and de- 
livered, and were all upon practical subjects, bearing 
evidently upon the lives which they are expected to 
lead. In this respect their education has been much 
the same as that so well illustrated and so forcibly 
set forth by Booker Washington of Tuskegee. 
The Schofield School had been practicing it, though 
on a smaller sale, and less publicly set forth, for some 
fifteen years before the Tuskegee Institute was 
established. As I sat before that audience on Com- 
mencement day, I was deeply impressed by the in- 
telligent and sympathetic manner in which they 
followed all the exercises, and their warm gratitude 
toward Martha Schofield and her teachers was a 
sight very touching to behold. F 

When the exercises were over and the farewells 
spoken I felt that this visit of four days had been to 
me a new inspiration, and I set out for home resolved 
to do what I could to inspire a renewed interest in the 
minds of Friends in the work of this, and the equally 
important work on a different plan of the Laing School 
at Mount Pleasant. I stopped over First-day at Bal- 
timore, and visited, to my great comfort and satisfac- 
tion, our Friends’ meeting there. 

The yearly meeting in New York being in session, 
I proceeded there, attended several of its sittings, and 
in the Philanthropic meeting, Fourth-day evening, I 
gave some account of my visit at Aiken, and urged 
others who could, to do as I had done, and see this 
excellent work for themselves. A collection of some 
$50 was taken up for the two schools, and on Fifth- 
day morning, in the joint session of men and women, 
the sum of $140 was appropriated to each of the two 
schools by the yearly meeting. E. H. M. 

warthmore, Fifth month 31, 1901. 


ALAS! ‘tis not the creed that saves the man, 
It is the man that justifies the creed ; 
And each must save his own soul as he can, 
Since each is burdened with a separate need. 
—Owen Meredith. 


THE refusal to permit a single live mongoose to be landed 
in this country seems absurd, but when we remember 
Australia’s experience with the English rabbit, the destruction 
caused in Massachusetts by the progeny of a few moths which 
escaped from a scientist's study, our own plague of English 
sparrows, and theravages of thissame mongoose in Jamaica, 
where it was originally imported from its home in India, it must 
be acknowledged that no precautions against the introduction 
of foreign pests can be too stringent.— [Philadelphia Ledger. ] 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


WE left Baltimore Fifth month 29, for Gwynedd, Pa., 
and arriving there were taken by Florence Jenkins to 


the home of Horace Brinton, with whom and his fam- ! 


We went to the home | ta 
| of sadness settled on my spirit when the answers to 


ily we had an enjoyable visit. 
of Howard M. and Mary Anna Jenkins for tea, and 


in the evening attended a meeting at North Wales, | 


in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The weather 
was inclement and the meeting small, but the message 


given appeared to be acceptable to those assembled. | 
On First-day we went to meeting at Gwynedd, | 


where a goodly number had assembled for that place, 
and as the message given was delivered a sweet and 
precious solemnity gathered over the meeting. The 
First-day school was held, after a short recess, and 
appeared to be a season of benefit, as far as an on- 
looker could judge. 
went home with Walter and Esther Jenkins, meeting 
there our friends Joseph T. Foulke and wife. 


After the close of the school we | 


' 
j 


and sent us in his carriage to the meeting-house, six 


| miles distant, to attend the quarterly meeting of min- 


isters and elders. This, in consequence of the heavy 
rains, was smaller than usual. I had a little service 
in the meeting by way of encouragement, but a spirit 


queries showed that there was only one recorded min- 
ister in this large quarterly meeting. After meeting 


' we went home with T. Howard Atkinson for the 


night, who, with his family, gave us a warm welcome. 





Soon 


after, Richard and Martha Roberts took us to Plym- | 
outh, where we found the house nearly filled, not- | 
withstanding the rain, and the view of Friends upon | 
| THE annual meeting for discussion on the subject of 
| International Arbitration was held at Lake Mohcnk, 
| N. Y., at the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, last 
| week, beginning on the 29th, and adjourning on the 
On Second-day morning Chalkley Styer took me | 


the subject of salvation was presented to the meeting. 
After its close we went to the home of George and 
Elizabeth Corson for the night, where we also met his 
aged mother and his sister. 


to visit Joseph Walton and his daughter Anna, at 
whose home we met Mary Shoemaker. We then 


The quarterly meeting on Fifth-day was large, 
although it was thought the state of the roads and it 
being ‘‘ Decoration Day,’’ kept many away. Close 
attention was given to the message delivered, in which 


| they were counseled to a closer study of our natures 


and their capabilities. Many kindly greetings were 

given at the close of the routine business of the 

meeting, all of which was conducted in much 

harmony. a 
Baltimore, Ma. 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE, 


31st. Two hundred and seven members were reported 


| present on the opening day, the largest number ever 


visited John Park and his wife Ella, and Sarah Shoe- | 


maker (now in her eighty-fourth year) and her chil- 
dren, returning to George Corson’s for dinner. Dur- 


words of encouragement in the attendance of meet- 


ings and the performance of other religious duties. In 


in attendance. 
Chief Justice John H. Stiness, of Rhode Island, 
was appointed president. A business committee, of 


which Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, was chair- 
ing these visits we had cheerful conversation, and left | 


the afternoon William Potts Jones, of Conshohocken, | 


took us to his hospitable home, where we were wel- 
comed by his wife Elizabeth, and his sister Lillian 
Jones. In the evening we held a parlor meeting, in 


man, was appointed, who prepared the several pro- 
grams, and drew up a declaration at the close of the 
Conference. 

Among those who made addresses or took part 


| were Edward Everett Hale and Dr. B. F. Trueblood, 


of Boston ; Prof. J. B. Clark, of Columbia University ; 


| William J. Coombs, of Brooklyn, late a member of 


which there was some deep searching of spirit, leav- | 


ing the feeling that the opportunity had been one of 
blessing. 
On Third-day William P. Jones took us to Nor- 


| against Commonwealth” ; 


Congress ; 


Henry D. Lloyd, author of ‘ Wealth 
Dr. Floyd R. Tomkins, 


| of Philadelphia; Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the 


ristown, to the home of George and Sarah Wood. | 


After dinner we visited Hannah Schultz, who has long 
been an invalid, and is now over eighty years of age. 
Some friends had gathered in, and we had a sitting 


given, which seemed to be grateful to the invalid. 


League for Social Service ; and others. 
Until the time of his lamented death, the attend- 


| ance of ex-President Benjamin Harrison was expected; 


he had given definite assurances of his intention to be 


| present. 
with them, during which encouraging testimony was | 


We then went to the home of Matilda Andrews, also | 


an invalid, but bright and cheerful, after which, in 
company with Susan Y. Foulke, we visited Martha 
Yerkes, now in her eighty-eighth year. 
interesting conversation, we went home with Susan 
for tea and a little rest. 
appointed meeting at the Friends’ Home, where many 
had gathered. As the message—relating to the 
nature, object, and effect of true religion—was 
delivered, close attention was paid, and at the close 
satisfaction was expressed for the opportunity. 

We left Norristown Fourth-day morning, by rail- 


town, where our friend T. O. Atkinson kindly met us, 


Having had | 


In the evening there was an | 


There were some twenty-five Friends, of different 
connections, present, among them John B. Garrett 
and Philip C. Garrett, William P. and Emma C. Ban- 
croft, President W. W. Birdsall and his wife,- of 
Swarthmore College; Clement M. Biddle and wife, 
Alexander C. Wood and wife, of Riverton, N. J.,and 
Howard M. Jenkins and wife. President John M. 
Shrigley and wife, of the Williamson School, were 
also present. 

The subjects into which the discussions were 


| divided included a consideration of ‘‘ What Next?” 

| since the Permanent Tribunal at The Hague is now 

| . . 4 . 
organized ; the influence of commerce and commercial 


| bodies on the peace of the world ; the relation of labor 
way, on our way to Buckingham, by way of Doyles- | 


to war, etc. The Conference was one of much inter- 
est throughout. 





The following is the Declaration adopted by the Con- 
ference : 

‘« The seventh annual conference of International Arbitra- 
tion, in session at Lake Mohonk, extends its congratulations 
to all who are working for the cause in behalf of which the 
conference has been called. There is encouragement to be 
derived from recent events and from the present state of the 
world. No war between great and highly civilized powers has 
occurred within thirty years. During that period more than 
a hundred disputes between nations have been submitted to 
arbitration, and in no case has any appeal to force for the 
execution of decisions been necessary. On the part of phil- 
anthropic bodies there has been an increased activity, which 
has accomplished much in creating a public sentiment favor- 
ableto arbitration, and seems destined to accomplish still more. 

‘‘In the establishment of the International Court at The 
Hague there is reason for immense rejoicing and the pro- 
foundest gratitude. There isnowa tribunal before which na- 
tions, great and small, may bring their controversies, with 


confidence that the truth will be ascertained and fair decisions j 


rendered. It remains to call this tribunal into action, to the 
end that particular disputes may be terminated, and that con- 
tributions may be made to international law. Certain minor 


wars, which were begun before the court of arbitration was | 
established, have continued since that time; troubles have | 
occurred in China which were incident to the contact of the | 


people of that country with western life; but they promise to 
have, as a later effect, the bringing of an Asiatic empire 
within the area in which the tribunal at The Hague will operate. 


had been appointed a member of the high court at The 
Hague, was the senior counsel for Venezuela in the arbitra- 


pressed the intention of honoring this assembly by his presence. 
‘‘The conference expressed its sense of the great import- 


ance of making the tribunal of arbitration effective, not for | 
the expressing of diplomatic action, but for precluding war- | 
It is essential that cases which | 


fare where diplomacy fails. 
threaten to lead to war should be promptly brought before this 
court, and it is highly important that minor disputes, which 
nations may be less* reluctant to submit to adjudication, 
should also be brought before it, in order that precedents may 
be created, and that the custom of appealing to the court may 
be speedily and firmly established. We wish that the United 
States may be foremost in submitting cases to the tribunal 
which they have had such an honorable share in creating. 

‘*We would call the attention of all who mould public 
opinion to a special opportunity—that, namely, of strengthen- 
ing the feeling in favor of arbitration during the critical 
period before the court shall have come into full activity. 
Particularly should laborers, who bear the brunt of wars, be 
induced to use their collective power to prevent them. In 
like manner should chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
bankers’ associations and organizations of manufacturers and 
merchants in specific lines of business, as well as individual 
financiers, be induced to use their power for the same object. 
Such action is called for in behalf of their own interest and 
in behalf of those greater interests of humanity, which are, 
in a sense, under their guardianship. 

‘* It is not too much to hope that ulterior results not im- 


mediately secured by the establishment of the tribunal at | 


The Hague may, in the end, be gained through its action. 
Such a result would be the reduction of armaments and the 
lessening of the burdens and the temptations which they 
entail. Particularly is this to be hoped for in the case of the 


armies and navies. These would be unnecessary if the de- 
cisions of the high court in any case which they might submit 
to it were supported in advance by guaranties such as a few 
powerful nations might give. A final consummation, to 
which it is legitimate to look forward, would be the extension 
of these guaranties to the greater nations themselves and the 
reduction of the great armaments. 


‘The court represents a great gain already secured, and | 
a possible one, the value of which transcends all power of | 


expression. It remains to make the greater gain a reality.’’ 
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BOYS’ LEISURE HOURS. 

THE INTELLIGENCER is in receipt of a suggestive 
pamphlet by Arthur Rowntree, principal of the 
Friends’ School for boys, England, in which he 
discusses the employment of leisure hours in boys’ 
boarding schools. In the school of which he is in 
charge, in order to stimulate the making of collections 
and independent research, a Christmas exhibition is 
held. A few extracts from the pamphlet will give an 
idea of the results achieved : 

The last day of Term is red-lettered ; this has been 
the goal of many; for this, all those busy evenings 
were a long preparation; for this, expert judges 
were laboring yesterday ; for this, the tyro and the 
adept alike wait. How the prizes, the love of study, 
the desire for fame, that 


‘«spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days," 


divide the honors in forming this exhibition I cannot 
decide. 
At the last exhibition there were collections of 


| flowering plants, ferns, mosses, inland shells, sea- 


shells, butterflies and moths, beetles, skulls and 


‘*The conference has to mourn the death of an honored breastbones, eggs, microscope slides, rubbings of 


ex-president of the United States, Benjamin Harrison, who | — 
| designs, archzological dairies, natural history diaries, 
| photographs, plaster of Paris casts of footprints, various 


ion between that try 31 ez itain, < P 4 : 
t etween t country and Great Britain, and had ex- | specimens of carpentry. 


brasses; there were astronomical charts, original 


Visitors came to inspect, 
speeches were made, and the prize winners announced. 

As I turn over the pages of an archzological diary 
I note careful drawings from the originals, of St. 
Bede’s Chair at Jarrow, Early English Doorway and 
Decorated Windows at Finchale Abbey, Scalloping 
in Bedern, Section of Perpendicular Pillar (Malton), 
Section of West Door and base of Pillars (Skelton), 
Norman Stringcourse and Door with Early English 
label (Stillingfleet) ; and so I might run through fifty 
similar sketches in that volume. 


My next cuttings are from a diary of 1885. The 


| author had taken keen interest in the study of astron- 


omy, helped by the use of the School Observatory. 
‘September 1st. Asa beginning looked at Polaris, 
at Lyre,and the Great Nebula of Andromeda. Noticed 
a small star in the centre of the latter which I do not 
remember having seen before, and which is not down 
in a small drawing I made on September 15th, 1884. 
September oth. ‘I found out this morning 
that the new star spoken of by Mr. R. A. Proctor last 
night was the one seen by us in the Great Nebula of 
Andromeda on the first of the month.”’ 
It is essential for the success of these leisure- 
hour pursuits that their connection with the regular 
school lessons shall be extremely loose. As the 


| wheel of science revolves, we note improvements in 
weaker nations, crushed as they are by the cost of their | 


the method and accuracy of astronomical work when 


| astronomy lessons are in the ascendant, and better 
| botanical work when the wheel turns experimental 


botany lessons uppermost. But the lessons hardly 


| tell on the number of workers, nor is the effect sat- 
_isfactory on the out-of-school work, if the lessons 


are continued too long,—even explosions satiate. 
It has often been demonstrated that the volun- 


' tary work of botany and astronomy increases the 
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intelligent apprehension of the “involuntary” work, 


and that writing papers, for the Essay Society and | 
Natural History Club improves the literary style of | 


the class answers; and it is easy to show cases 
where a collection of rubbings from memorial 
brasses has affected the intelligent apprehension of 
the history and literature lessons. 

But the most important of these effects has been 
seen in many boys who have been good-for-nothings 


intellectually and morally until in some chance leis- | 


ure moment they found their work and did it; this 
reacted at once upon the life, moral and intellectual : 
time was too valuable to be spent in detention of any 
kind. Or a boy has shown his first zeal in class 
because he has found his master interested in his 
out-of-school work, which under these conditions in- 
creases so largely the number of points of contact 
of boy and master. It is a valuable means of gath- 
ering up fragments of schoolboy nature that nothing 
be lost. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of | 
these hobbies in keeping the mind pure; it is the 
empty head and stagnant body that conduce to im- 
purity. 


CANNON AT WOODSTOWN. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE been requested to send the following to you. 
I think it explains itself, or very nearly so. The 
cannon belongs to the county, and Woodstown, | 
through a member of the Board of Freeholders, 
petitioned to have it given to the borough to be placed 
upon a plot of ground where the roads intersect in 
front of the grounds of Friends’ meeting-house. 
Hancock's Bridge, N. /. nie 
To the Mayor and Borough Council of Woodstown : 
The Philanthropic Committee of Salem Quarterly 
of Friends, in session at Woodstown, on the 28th of | 
Fifth month, learned with deep regret of the intention 
of your honorable body of allowing a cannon to be 


| 


| 
j 


| like being away from home on her mother’s birthday. 





placed on a plotin front of the grounds of the Friends’ 
meeting-house. As our Religious Society for two 
hundred and fifty years has borne a strong testimony 
against all war and the things that make for war, we 
desire to protest in the strongest possible way against 
having the cannon mounted, and especially upon this 
plot. ; 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

Louisa POWELL, 

S. SHIPLEY FLITCRAFT, 

Emity R. Kirsy. 


THE French census shows that the population of France | 
is now about 38,000,000. In the last hundred years it has | 
increased by 13,000,000. In the same period the population 
of Great Britain increased from 12,000,000 to 40,000,000. 
The leaders of public opinion in France are endeavoring to 
bring these facts before the people. It is believed that the 
use of intoxicating drinks and the movement of the popula- 
tion toward the cities from the country have much to do in 
keeping down the increase of the population. 





Ex-GOVERNOR Morrill, of Kansas, owns what is said to be 
the largest apple orchard in the world. When work now in 


progress shall have been completed the orchard will contain 
64,000 trees. 





| report the speeches. 


| bes 


Educational Department. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


[The following private letter gives an animated ard interesting 
account of the commemorative and Commencement exercises, at 


| Friends’ Seminary, New York City, on the 22d and 23d of Fifth 


month. ] 


DEAR : I shall keep as a souvenir of a pleasant and 
memorable occasion the dainty program that came this year 
with our invitation to the Friends’ Seminary Commencement 
exercises. I determined, when I saw the gray and white 
school pin with the dates 1861-1901 below it, that I should 
go to the fortieth anniversary reunion. Thee knows that al- 
most everybody who is or has been connected with the Sem- 
inary speaks of the home atmosphere of theschool. When E. 
lamented that she could not go with me she said it seemed 
K. and 
I, however, went to everything, the undergraduate exhibition 
Fourth-day afternoon, the reunion that evening, and Com- 
mencement Fifth-day evening. 

I knew that a new shop had been added to the school 
equipment, but the work of the manual training classes sur- 
prised us, especially the wood carving. The hat-racks and 
book-shelves were remarkably well done and the designs were 
original, individual, and artistic. The variety and excellence 
of the work in pen and ink, pencil, crayon, and water colors 
would have done credit to schools which make that depart- 
ment their specialty. There was some pretty basketry which 
had been done by primary classes, and some written recita- 
tions shown in books or portfolios of collected papers we found 





| very entertaining. 


When the hour for the program came the room was filled 
to overflowing. I don’t know which we enjoyed the most, 
the little ones’ gray and white flag drill, the pretty wand and 
dumb-bell exercises, or the delsarte movements. I am glad 
the Friends’ Seminary pupils are getting such good physical 
training, and wish they could have a well-equipped gymna- 
sium. The boys’ free-hand gymnastics were much enjoyed, 
and were as heartily applauded asthe girls’ more graceful ex- 
ercises. I wish theecould have seen the flower-wreathed kin- 
dergarten children go through their May-pole game, while 
the primary pupils sang for them, The singing of three-part 
songs by the whole school was a delightful new feature this 
year. As thee knows, the exhibitions show just the work that 
the pupils have been doing every day. As alumni, K. and I 
were proud of the Seminary, and feel sure thee would have 
shared our feeling. 

The fortieth anniversary reunion was, however, the mem- 
orable occasion. The five long tables were lovely with wild 
azalia, dogwood, ferns, woodbine, and bowls of wild flowers 
sent by old pupils and friends from the country. About one 
hundred and seventy-five old pupils, teachers, and trustees 
sat down, and were served by the undergraduates with light 
refreshments. The girls who waited wore gray gowns with 
white kerchiefs and caps, and looked as sweet in them as the 
seniors did at the reunion supper last winter. 

After a short business meeting of the F. S. Association, 
Thomas Garrett, ’94, passed the gavel to Anna M. Jackson, 
who, he said, was connected with the Seminary by more links 
than he could enumerate. She was enthusiastically received 
as the presiding officer, amid cheers of the senior class for 
‘« Grandma Jackson,’ and the speeches that followed were 


| enlivened by snatches of school songs, and cheers for teachers 


I must wait till I see thee to 
Benjamin Smith made the opening 
Five former pupils rose to represent the administra- 


and trustees past and present. 


address. 


| tion of the first principal, Thomas Foulke, and a letter from 
| his son, William Dudley Foulke, was read. There was also 


a letter from Hugh Foulke, his successor, who had expected 
to be present, but was unable to come. The late principal, 
Edward A. H. Allen, was represented by his son, Joseph 
Allen, instructor in mathematics of City College. The evening 
was a most enjoyable one, and the enthusiasm of the younger 
members was infectious. Everybody went home promising 
to attend the annual reunions at ‘‘ dear old F. S.”’ 

The graduation program Fifth-day evening was one of the 
t we have ever had. There were two original stories, one 
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a family legend and one a kindergarten story, a poem, an 


oration, an essay, and a recitation, besides the greeting, class 
history, prophecy, and farewell. Every number was interest- 
ing, and the address to the class by Henry W. Wilbur was 
stirring and appropriate. We were interested to learn that 
eight of the ten graduates are going to college, and that four 
of them expect to enter Swarthmore. # 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. ; 

Tue last week of regular classes for the greater part of the 
student body was a very quiet one. The students in engi- 
neering took their final term examinations during the week, in 
order to have the last week of college work free for the ‘‘ long 
survey."’ This is an important part of the instruction in prac- 
tical surveying ; it takes this year the form of a survey of the 
trolley line between Darby and Chester, asa piece of work for 
the trolley company. 

Dr. Magill has been absent from college for a considera- 
ble time, visiting the colored school at Aiken, S. C., which is 
under the charge of Martha Schofield. Dr. Magill also 
attended the sessions of New York Yearly Meeting. 


President and Mrs. Birdsall were absent last week at Lake | 


Mohonk, N. Y., in attendance at the conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 

The Commencement exercises of the class of 1901 will be 
held on Third-day, the 11th prox., at 11 o’clock a.m. A 
train with special cars will leave Broad Street Station at 9.54 
a. m.; returning, leave Swarthmore 1.53 p. m. ; will leave 
WestChester 9.10 a.m. ; returning, leave Swarthmore 2.02 p.m. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Epwarp C. WILson, who has been some time teaching 
in Friends’ School at Washington, D. C., will come next year 
to Friends’ Central, Philadelphia, to take charge of the work 
in Chemistry. He isa graduate of Swarthmore, 1891. 

Three other new teachers at Friends’ Central, for next 
year are Percival Taylor Rex, B. S., (University of Pa.), who 
will teach arithmetic, history, and elementary science; E. 
Wilson Cober, A. B., (Bucknell University), physical train- 
ing and ancient history ; and Flora L. White, assistant in 
English. 

At Horsham Friends’ School, Anna Jarrett resigns her 
position as teacher, and Margaret Morris will take charge the 
coming year. 

At George School, Loren H. Bailey has been appointed 
teacher of higher mathematics, in the place of Albert T. 
Yarnall, B. L., resigned. He is from Ohio, a Friend, a 
graduate of the Normal School at West Chester, and has 
been studying at the University of Michigan. He was some- 
time principal of the Academy at Unionville, Chester county. 

Albert T. Yarnall will teach the coming year, at the 
Manor School, a school for boys, at Stamford, Conn. 


A ScHOOL CAMPING PARTy.—About Eight month 7, a 
party of boys of Swarthmore Prepratory School, under the care 
of Donald B. MacMillan and Samuel C, Palmer, both teachers 


in the school, will go for a month’s outing in Maine. At | 


present the party consists of the two teachers, and fourteen 
boys. The party will go by rail to New York, where they 
will take the Portland steamer Horatio Hai/ to Portland, 
making a sea voyage of twenty to twenty-four hours. From 
Portland a short ride by steamer will take them to Bustin’s 
Island, Casco Bay. 

The camp will keep its original name, Camp Quinne- 
bassett.. After three weeks’ stay on the island a short trip 
will be taken to Sebago Lake, about twenty miles from Port- 
land. A good idea of the natural conditions of Maine will 
be found here where there will be plenty chances for mountain 
climbing, swimming, fishing, and sailing. 

The return trip will be by boat to Boston where a day will 
be spent ‘in sight-seeing and thence by Fall River line to 
New York. ; 


O_p ScHOLARS’ REuNION.—The annual reunion of Old 
Scholars at Westtown Boarding School takes place this 
Seventh-day, the 8th. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Friends’ Association met 
at the meeting-house Fifth month 31. The exercises consisted 
of a reading, ‘‘A Troubled Bee,’’ By Watson K. Phillips ; 
recitation, ‘‘What is Good?’’ Joseph Livzey; recitation, 
‘The Simple Church,’’ Ella W. Conrad. 

A very brief paper was read by Edna Buckman, on the 
topic, ‘‘ Are the Young Friends deviating from the old customs 
of Friends?’’ Papers were read by William W. Ambler, 
and Louis J. Mammel, in reference to Athletics in Schools 
and Colleges, and remarks were made by Benjamin Smith, 
and Watson K. Phillips. 

‘* Extracts from the early Religious life of Elizabeth Fry,”’ 
was read by Alice Conard Buckman. 

This being the last meeting of the season much satis- 
faction was expressed at the interest taken in the meeting. 
A vote of thanks was extended to our faithful President, 
Benjamin Smith. 


EMMA GAVILLE BUCKMAN, Sec. pro. tem. 


BYBERRY, PAa.—The Friends’ Association met Sixth 
month 2, at the meeting-house, Joseph P. Knight presiding. 
The 1st Psalm was read at the opening by James Bonner, Jr. 

Tennyson's ‘‘ Holy Grail’’ was the feature of the after- 
noon ; it was introduced by remarks from Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson, who also recited a portion of the poem, followed in 
turn by Sarah Warner Knight, Miriam Tomlinson, Perciyal S. 
Woodin, Rachel Johnson, and William P. Bonner, each 
giving his or her part with a sympathetic appreciation of the 
subject that could not help but inspire the listeners with a 
truer, higher feeling for the poem and its lesson of true hu- 
mility and purity. 

Pictures from Glastonbury were shown, including the ruins 
of the Abbey, the Abbot's kitchen, and Sir Galahad, thus im- 
pressing more firmly the scenes described. 

Remarks of appreciation were made by Ida R. B. 
Edgerton, Sarah C. James, Arabella Carter, Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson, and Percival S. Woodin. At 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its regular monthly meeting on Second-day evening, Sixth 
month 3. 

The House Committee reported to the Association that in 
their judgment the house at 15th and Cherry streets should 
be called ‘‘ The Y. F. A. Building.’’ 

The paper for the evening was presented by Cynthia S. 
Holcomb, of Bucks county, and entitled, ‘‘ Historical Sketch 
of Wrightstown Friends’ Meeting, with Incidents in the Lives 
of some of its Members."’ It was a very comprehensive ac- 
count of Friends in that section of the country, and was of 
especial interest to the members of the Association who were 
somewhat familiar with the place. 

After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

EMMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 


RICHMOND, IND.—The Richmond Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held its monthly business meeting and social on 
Fifth-day evening, Fifth month 23, 1901, in the First-day 
school room, and entered upon the sixth year of its work. ; 

The Topic List—to begin with Sixth month 9, 1901—as 
prepared by the newly-appointed Executive Committee for the 
year, was accepted and the topics assigned to the respective 
leaders. 

The meeting, Fifth month 5, when the Current Topic 
Committee presented the subject of ‘‘ Tolstoy,’’ Ellis M. 
Palmer, leader, was full of interest, and the hour was found to 
be too short a time to consider the subject. 

On Fifth month 12, the topic was ‘‘ Value of Meekness,”’ 
and was led by Frances M. Robinson. Fifth month 19 
‘*Family Worship ’’ was the subject, with Anna M. Vaughan, 
leader. Both topics called out many valuable thoughts. 
The attendance has not been quite so large the past year, but 
good interest seems still to be maintained. 


Mary P. THorpe, Cor. Sec. 
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DELAWARE VALLEY NATURALISTS.—The Delaware Valley | 
Naturalists’ Union had an enjoyable and profitable time in 
Bucks county on the Istinst. The scientists, to the number | 
of eighty, reached George School about ten o'clock, and then 
followed the plan outlined by Belle Vansant, one of the 


teachers at George School. 


The party took the trolley to Wrightstown, where they | 
were joined by the Bucks county naturalists making, I50 in 


all. They then rode or walked to the Playwicky oaks, near | 
the road from Wrightstown to Taylorsville, which marks one | 


of the boundaries of Penn's first purchase from the Indians. 
While gathered under this historic tree, Dr. Charles C. | 
Abbott, of Trenton, told in a most entertaining way the story | 
of the old Playwicky village which lay in the woods near by. 

Returning to the meeting-house for a basket lunch and 
coffee, the party then visited the monument in the grave-yard 
(placed there by the Bucks county Historical Society), which 


marks the beginning of the ‘‘ Walking Purchase.’”’ 


After some interesting exercises in the meeting-house, the | 
party drove to the High Rocks of the Neshaminy for the | 
beautiful view, and then studied the ferns and the rocks in 


the flats along the creek. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE /Vestonian, the monthly magazine published at Westtown 


Boarding School, gives a silhouette portrait of Hannah Hunt, 


‘*the first pupil at Westtown Boarding School.’’ She was the 
daughter of John and Rachel Gibbons Hunt, of Darby, and 
entered the school ‘‘on the opening day, in Fifth month, 


1799,’ being the first of the long line of 6,530 girls who have | 


been pupils there. 


It may be added that she was married, in 1806, to Hugh 
Mcllvain, ‘‘ they being the first couple married in Darby meet- | 
then 
recently erected. They were the parents of a family of nine 
children, one of whom was Hugh Mcllvain, of West Phila- 
delphia, prominent in the founding of Swarthmore College. 


ing-house,’"—meaning by this the present house, 


Hannah died in 1829. 


Dr. RICHARD H. Tuomas, of Baltimore, sailed on the | 
Ist instant in the City of Rome, for Glasgow, accompanied by 


his wife and daughter. They expect to be absent until the 


Ninth month. 


Ezra CORNELL, who promoted the establishment of Cor- 
nell University, and from whom it is named, was a distant | 
cousin of our friend John J. Cornell. He was born in West- | 


chester county, N. Y., in 1807, but his father and the family 
removed soon after to De Ruyter, in Madison county, where 
Ezra’s boyhood was spent. He followed the occupations of 
millwright, machinist, and farmer, and in 1828, being then 
‘‘of age,’’ walked from De Ruyter to Ithaca, where he there- 
He became associated, about 1841, and later, 
with the parties who were building Prof. Morse’s first tele- 
graph line in the United States (from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton), and thereafter was engaged, the rest of his life, in the 
development of the telegraph system, becoming a rich man. 


after lived. 


Cornell University was opened in 1868. 


Erza Cornell was a Friend by birth, but lost his member- 
ship in the Society on account of his marriage to a non-mem- | 


ber—under the strict rules of seventy years ago. 


THE London 7imes gives a description of the ‘‘ world’s | 
largest steamship,’’ the great steamer Ce/tic, recently 
launched at Belfast. This vessel will carry about 2,000 
more tons than the famous Great Eastern, and though a 
few feet shorter than the Oceanic, is much broader of 
beam. The population that can live in the Ce/f#c is over 
3,000, about a tenth of whom are members of the crew, of 
this number only 347 can be accommodated as first-class 


passengers. 


AT the recent meeting for Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, Rev. Thomas D. Logan, of Spring- 
field, Ill., said that ‘‘ economic conditions have converted the 
great Middle West from a land of prosperous farmers, into a 


land of tenants renting their land of distant holders.’’ 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURE. 
O NATURE, as the years speed by 
The wearied spirit longs for rest ; 


‘It yearns within thine arms to lie 
And lay its head on thy fair breast. 


The crowded street, the busy mart, 

The maddening throngs that surge and roll, 
A burden lay upon the heart 

And cast a shadow on the soul. 


The pomp, the pride, the greed of life, 
The thrist for wealth and place and power, 
The restless, fierce, relentless strife, 
Regardless of the passing hour, 


The spirit crush, its senses cloy ;— 
It spurns the whole insensate round 
And turns to thee and sees with joy 
What contrasts in thy realm are found. 


For crowded street,—the flower-strewn mead ; 
For teeming mart,—the sun-flecked grove ; 
Contentment takes the place of greed, 
And jealously gives way to love ! 


It leaves the struggling world behind, 
And wins from care a glad release ; 

And, like a nestling child, will find 
On thy fond bosom, rest and peace. 


ROBERT TILNEY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ILLUSIONS. 

THE glory of the young man is in Hope, 
All vigorous life about him, and a prize 
Is surely his. Has he not strength to cope 
And glitter in the world, as in the skies 


The brightest of the stars? He feels the force 
Of undeveloped strength. His is the power 

To make among his kind a brilliant course 
And rule among them in life's little hour. 


A most enchanting dream, ‘till he awakes, 
To find himself o'er rated by himself, 

And but at best a struggler in life’s toils, — 

That his fond dream of power and fame despoils— 
Perhaps, to learn that Hope's a very elf. 


J. F. Byrnes. 


O HAUNTER of budding forest-side, 
O mirrored pleasure of the happy stream 
When into silent shadeits ripples glide, 
Who art thou, sovereign Dream within a dream ? 
Thy wings with many a prism-lighted gleam 
Are overshot, and from a magic reed 
Thou drawest forth those melodies supreme 
That with unnamed delight the spirit feed, — 
Who art thou, Vanisher ; and whither wilt thou lead ? 


So fugitive, so sweet,—heart-breaker thou ! 
But yet not thee, thy beckoning Fate, I chide. 
The blossom-wind from off the orchard bough 
Hath blown the flaky petals far and wide: 
Born, wingéd as thou art, upon the tide 
Of never-staying hours, borne singing too, 
Thou fadest from the stream and forest-side, 
Leaving a tearful splendor of the dew— 
A world of sighing leaves—an arc of empty blue. 
—Edith M. Thomas, in Harper's Magazine. 


THOU shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 


—([E. B. Browning.] 
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RUIN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From the Montreal, Canada, Witness. Letter received from a 
Canadian, an officer in the British army, in South Africa. 


Lorp KiTcHENER has started a new plan now. We | 
are driving all the cattle, horses, sheep, and stock of 
all kinds into depots at various points on the railway 
lines. All the men who surrendered and were sent | 
back to their farms on parole are being gathered into 
garrisoned towns and also all the women and children. 
Everything in the houses, everything that can be | 
eaten, is destroyed or taken away ; even the corn is 
pulled up and burnt. I will give you a sample of 
what is being done at the front all over the country. | 
I went to a farm one day close to Dewetsdorp, with 
about 20 men. There were living on the farm the 
owner's wife (he is a prisoner at Cape Town), three | 
or four other married women, some young women, | 
presumably their daughters, and some children. We 
killed nearly 200 fowl of all kinds, turned out and | 
burned 12 sacks of flour, 140 sacks or so of wheat, | 
some tons of oats, hay, and forage ; took their carts | 
and harness ; destroyed the fruit; drove off 2 


&» 


500 | 
sheep, 800 cattle, between 400 and 500 horses, shot | 
23 we could not get away ; and brought the people 
into Bloemfontein. The women called us everything | 
they could think of, and took on awfully, but it 
could not be helped, it has to be done, for the Boers 
come to these farms and live there. They run away | 
when we come around and go and hide, coming back | 
when we are gone; and now Lord Kitchener has | 
decreed that the country has to be made so that the | 
Boers cannot live in it. You do not know what | 
deserted places and desert country means. I am 
willing to wager that if you came around after one of | 
our columns you would not find a living thing, ex- | 
cept, perhaps, a stray dog or something that would | 
only complete the scene of desolation. Furniture is 
broken, houses are empty, stock lying about dead, 
buildings destroyed, everything a scene of utter ruin | 
and desolation. It makes one feel very sick of it all, 
and very low-spirited ; but, as I said before, it has 
to be done, as the people will help these roving bands 
of Boers, and one cannot blame them, for they are | 
their own relations in many cases. If the war is to | 
be stopped this is the only way to do it. People out 
here do not think that Lord Roberts’s policy was a 
success, 





How to Use Old Magazines. 


THERE are probably dozens of readers of the INTELLIGENCER 


who subscribe for one or more magazines, and after they have | 


been glanced over or read by the members of the family, they 


are carefully stored away in the garret, where they are never | 
It is a little more | 
trouble to devise a plan to keep this good literature in | 


more seen except by rummaging children. 


circulation where it is needed, but the following story of a 

Connecticut woman and her disposition of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal is suggestive : 
‘‘After reading each number she forwards it to a sister in 


Scotland, where it is read by the household and neighbors, | 


and carefully laid away till the end of the year. The twelve 


copies are then given to the stewardess of a Shetland Island | 


steamer, who retains them until read by her and all the crew. 
Then they are left at a remote Shetland Island town, where 


| the bead and quill work of yet others. 


| neighbors gave attention to them. 





they serve as a sort of circulating library, passing from house 
to house for a year or more, until they are literally worn out.”’ 


The Indians’ Arts. 


SPEAKING of the education of the Indian, an editorial in the 
Saturday Evening Post says: 

‘‘Americans have been slow to awaken to the fact that we 
have in this land, among a people of which the Old World 
knows nothing and the New World little, arts that are quaint, 


| original, and worthy of long continuance. Such are the textiles 


of the Navajos, the baskets of various Western tribes, and 
For centuries our 
Indians wove and broidered, and none except their red 
Now that their work is at 
last receiving attention, their poverty induces them to make and 


| sell as fast as possible, and hasty work is never good work. 


‘«Why should the Indian not be encouraged to continue 
in the work of his fathers, andto improve upon it, if possible ? 
Instead of teaching him to make carriages and lay brick, let 
him make baskets and blankets and pottery that are now 
eagerly sought by collectors and agents of museums. Work 
of this sort might at least go on jointly with his tasks in writing 
and mechanics, for if he had a good schooling it is supposable 
and possible that he would create new forms and increase the 
beauty and variety of his output. 

‘« There will come a time when the Indian will be merged 


| in the mass of Americans, and it is feared that unless measures 


are taken to foster the often delicate, and always strange and 
interesting arts that he has practiced in the teepees and the 
pueblo, those arts will deteriorate and be finally lost. There 


| never was an art, if it deserved the name, that did not merit 


perpetuity. That of the original inhabitant of the land should 
not be suffered to pass. Educatethe Indian? Yes. But do 


| not destroy, in that very process, all that is best in him.”’ 


Cost of the Philippines. 
THE Philadelphia North American thus summarizes the cost 
of our country’s experiments in the Philippine Islands : 
‘«Up to date we have sunk over $200,000,000 in the Phil- 
ippine venture. In order to make good Spain's disputed 
title, for which we paid $2,000,000, it has been necessary to 


keep two-thirds of the army and half of the navy 6,000 miles 
from home. We have had to pay for peace commissions, buy 


| more islands, meet interest on war loans, and increase the 
| pension rolls. 


More than 4,000 soldiers have been killed or 
died of wounds or disease in the islands, and 2,000 more have 
been totally incapacitated as a result of service in the tropics. 
Government reports show that 140 men have been sent to the 


| St. Elizabeth Hospital for the Insane, at Washington, and as 


many more have been treated at other points. 
‘¢ Already the Pension Bureau reports that over 35,000 


| claims have been filed on account of the war with Spain. 


With an average sick list of over 4,000 men in the Philip- 
pines, the number of applicants for pensions is steadily grow- 
ng. It will continue to grow as long as American troops are 
sent to the tropics, where experience proves that, in time of 
actual fighting, the climate killed three times as many men as 
Filipino bullets did. The expenditures for the army, navy, 
and pensions are larger than was the entire cost of the gov- 
ernment before the war with Spain, and there is no prospect 
that it will fall to its former level.’’ 


The Serious Side of College Work. 


In her inaugural address as Dean of Barnard College (the 


| women’s annex of Columbia University, New York), Laura 


D. Gill, among other very good things, said : 

‘«Tt would be a great pity to have the intellectual standards 
of our colleges lowered one whit ; it would be a great pity to 
have students leave college imagining that the intellectual 
development is the most important part of the symmetrical 
education. Intellect alone is cold, heartless, and selfish : it 
must be lighted up by moral and spiritual principles to reveal 
its beauty or fulfill its high mission. Even to the highest 
scholarship, considered as an end in itself, go deep moral 
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qualities. To this end the social life of a college becomes 
one of its most potent agents, and needs to be most carefully 
guarded and guided by faculty and students. 

‘« The religious life of a college should be as catholic as its 
social life is democratic. It should, nevertheless, be positive, 
strong, and deep, recognizing the responsibility of each 
individual to evolve some positive guiding philosophy of life, 
however simple. Practical unbelief and its attendant spiritual 
paralysis result a thousand times from lack of thought where 
they arise once from honest scientific skepticism of philosophi- 
cal questionings.’’ 


The Puff-ball’s Cousin. 


EARTH-STARS are members of the plant kingdom, writes Nina 
L. Marshall in St. Nicholas, and are closely related to the 
puff-balls with which all country boys and girls and all fre- 
quenters of the woods are familiar ; they ripen their spores 
or puff-ball seed in round bails as the puff-balls do, but are 
unique in their wonderful manner of scatering their spores. 
For this purpose the plant develops a tough outer coat to the 
ball, which on a damp day, when the spores are ripe, swells 
up, splits, and rolls back from the summit to the base to form 
a star about the ball. The round ball at the center of the 
star then opens atits summit and waits quietly for fair weather 
favorable for travelling. 

The first day after these preparations the earth-star breaks 
its connections with the part of the plant which is in the 
ground, and which upto this has fed and nourished it and 
held it firmly in the ground, curls up the rays of the star 
over the puff-ball, and lets the wind roll it over the fields and 
wherever it will, while it puffs out the spores and scatters 
them far and wide. 

Some observers have stated that when the dews of even- 
ing fall the plant unrolls the star-points until they again lie 
flat on the ground and firmly anchor the ball where it may 
rest until another fair day comes round in which, in company 
with the wind, it may resume its travels. 

The earth-stars are not common, but still one on the alert 
may expect to find them on damp wood roads, and will be 
well rewarded if he takes one home to watch the rays of the 


star curl and uncurl when subjected alternately to dry and 
moist air. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY and the members of his party reached 
Washington, on the 3oth ult., from the trip to the Pacific 


Coast. Mrs. McKinley was still unwell, and has been seriously 


so since her return, the physicians reporting her ‘‘ not out of 
danger.”’ 


Tue decisions rendered last week by the United States 
Supreme Court have been a topic of interest, and their exact 
bearing has been much discussed. It seems that the analysis 
given in the INTELLIGENCER of last week does not need 
modification, in the light of present expertopinion. Itis said 
by some authorities that the decisions leave important questions 
unsettled, and open possibilities of new difficulties. The U.S. 
Attorney-General, P. C. Knox, has been studying the decisions, 
in order to give his cpinion to the President and Cabinet. In 


many quarters there is criticism of the decisions as rendered, | 


in nearly every case, by a bare majority, 5 to 4, and the 
opinion is expressed that the whole subject may have to}be 
reheard—as the income-tax law was. 


On the 28th ult., the Cuban Constitutional Convention, 
by a vote of 15 to 14, adopted the so-called ‘‘ majority report ’’ 
of the committee that visited the United States. This accepted 
the conditions prepared in the ‘‘ Platt Amendment,”’ with 
comment and explanations. It was announced by authority, 
at Washington, on the Ist instant, that the action of the 
Convention was unsatisfactory and uaacceptable to the United 
States.Administration. The ‘‘ Platt Amendment '"’ conditions, 





it was stated, must be accepted just as framed, without being ' 





| of America’’ and the Salvation Army. 





construed or explained. A dispatch to this effect was sent to 
General Wood, at Havana. 


THE adjustment of affairs in China, so far as official action 
is concerned, appears to be progressing. The ‘‘ indemnity "' 
to be paid by China has been fixed at 450 millions of taels, 
equivalent to $337,000,000, and China has agreed to this, the 
amount being made a debt, bearing 4 per cent interest. The 
withdrawal of the Allies’ armed forces has been begun. The 
German troops, it is stated, will begin to ‘‘embark,’’ at Tien 
Tsin, on the 2oth instant. The German ‘‘ Field Marshal,"’ 
Von Waldersee, has left Pekin. It is expected thatthe charge 


of the city will be in the hands of the Chinese authorities by 
the end of this month. 


THE two United States Senators from South Carolina, Till- 
man and McLaurin, notified Gov. McSweeney, a few days 
ago, that they intended to resign on Sept. 15. The object of 
this was to bring before the people of the State a contest for 
both Senatorships. McLaurin's term will expire in 1903, and 
Tillman's in 1907. Both were elected as Democrats, but 
McLaurin has been voting with the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, and President McKinley has been giving him ‘‘ patron- 
age.’ South Carolina newspapers insist that he cannot claim 
to be a Democrat. He has written a later letter to Gov. 
McSweeney, signifying his willingness not to resign. 

FIGHTING in South Africa still continues, and though the 
despatches are very meagre, it seems plain that the Boer 
forces are still active and aggressive. At least two engage- 
ments of importance have recently occurred, in which severe 
losses were suffered on both sides. At Vlakfontein, on the 
29th ult., the English, under Gen. Dixon, were attacked by 
the Boers, under Gen. Delarey, and the losses are reported as 
35 Boers killed and 177 English, including 7 officers, ‘‘ killed 
and wounded.”’ 


NEWS NOTES. 


A DISPATCH from New York, on the 3d inst., says: ‘‘ There 
have been 117 suicides in this city in the last three months.”’ 


THE last volunteer regiment remaining in the Philippines 
embarked on the 4th inst. for the voyage home. 


AT Baltimore, on the 3d, Professor Ira S. Remsen was 
elected President of Johns Hopkins University, succeeding 
Dr. Gilman. 


In the great fire which raged on theisthmus of Tehuantepec, 
Mexico, for several days, over seventy people were unable to 
escape, and were burned to death. 


THE machinists’ strike continues ir various cities and 
towns. About 2,oooare reported still ‘‘ out,’’ in Philadelphia. 
At Hartford, Conn., on the 3d, about 1,800 returned to work, 
their demands being granted. 


Tue Committee to make the new ‘‘ statement,’’ etc., of 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith has been completed by 
the appointment of six additional members, and will meet at 
Pittsburg on the 18th instant. 


THERE are indications that the inauguration of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines will not take place until August 1. 
Judge Taft, it is believed, will be the first Civil Governor. 
General Chaffee will succeed General McArthur as commander 
of the military force. 


COMMANDER BooTH TUCKER, of the Salvation Army, 
declares that there is no truth in the report that negotiations 
are in progress looking to the amalgamation of the ** Volunteers 
Ballington Booth also 
denied the story, and states that the ‘‘ Volunteers of America’’ 
are doing well, and have made a great increase. 


A cIvIt suit for slander, with damages claimed of $150,000, 
, has been in progress in Boston for several days, the plaintiff 
| being Mrs. Josephine C. Woodbury and the defendant Mrs. 
Mary B. G. Eddy, head of the Christian Science church. 
| Mrs. Woodbury was ‘‘ ex-communicated,’’ and she claims 
that libellous allusions were made to her by Mrs. Eddy. 
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NOTICES. 

*,.* The Conference under the care of | 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held in Centre meeting-house, Del., on First- 
day, Sixth month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 

Dr Joseph S. Walton is expected to deliver | 
an address. Subject, Narcotics. All welcome. | 

5. JOHN Py tr, Clerk, | 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a | 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Marlborough on First-day, Sixth 
month 9, to convene at 3 o'clock p. m. | 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Y early Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia. Seventh-day, Sixth month 
8, 1901, at 1.30 o clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at 10.30 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
10a. m 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting House, 

t 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, Room No. 4, Io a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, Room No. 5, 9a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at II a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. I, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
421 Chestnut Street, 
EL#ANoR K. RICHARD;, 





Clerks. | 


*,* Persons wishing to attend the Burlington | 
First-day School Union to be held at Crosswicks 
N. J., Sixth month 8, will be met by the Cross- | 
wicks stage at Bordentown on the arrival of the 
ga. m. train from Camden. Carriages will meet 
the trolley from Trenton at Yardville at 10 a. m. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Abington | 
Philanthropic Committee will be held at | 
Byberry Meeting-House, on First-day afternoon, | 
Sixth month 9, at 3 o’clock. 

Prof. Francis H. Green, of West Chester, 
will speak on ‘‘ Proper Publications.’’ All are | 
cordially invited. 

JAMES Q. ATKINSON, 
ARABELLA CARTER, } Clerks. | 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings during 
Sixth months as follows : 

SIXTH MONTH: 

16. Woodlawn, Pa. 

23. Fawn Grove, Pa. 

30. Bush Creek, Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
SIXTH MONTH : 

16 Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

30. Valley, 1o a. m. 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
7. Reading, II a. m. 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
4. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AQuILa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


A GENTLEMAN seeing ‘‘ This cottage for 
sail’’ painted on a board, politely asked 
a woman in front of the house when the 
cottage was to sail. ‘‘Just as soon as the , 
man comes who can raise the wind,’’ was 
her quick reply 


| THE 





A MINISTER of the cent once wrote to |" 
Lady Maitland, who died not long since 
in London, inquiring the character of her 
butler, who had applied to him for a | 
situation. ‘‘ Was Jones honest, reliable, | 
economical, good tempered, obliging, and 
industrious ?’’ To this Lady Maitland 
replied briefly and promptly : ‘‘ My dear | 
sir, had my butler all the qualities you | 
name I should have married him long | 
ago.”’ 


A SALOON license was granted in a | 


| Pennsylvania town in a building formerly | 


used as atrunk factory. Over the door | 
was a big sign, ‘‘ Trunk Factory.’’ The 
saloon keeper asked a prohibition painter | 


| to change the sign to suit his business at 


the least possible cost. The painter took | 
his brush and simply carried it around the | 
cross-line of the ‘‘ T,’’ making the sign | 
to read, ‘‘ Drunk Factory.”’ 


‘* AND if an irresistible force meets an 


immovable body ?’’ suggested his friend, 
the speculative philosopher. 

‘* The situation, indeed, would be criti- 
cal,’’ admitted the eminent diplomat ; 
‘*but, with mutual restraint and reason- 
able concessions, I see no reason to des- 
pair of an amicable settlement.”’ 
[Puck]. 


‘*MAMMA, the teacher sent me home 
*cause I haven’t been vaccinated. I’ve 


got to go to the doctor and have it done , 
| right away. 


” 


‘‘Why, child; couldn’t she see that 


, | you’re pitted all over with the small-pox 


you had five years ago ?’’ 
‘«Yes'm, but she says that was in the 
previous century and doesn’t count.’’— 


| [Chicago Tribune. ] 


MAmMMA—‘‘ Tommy, the teacher tells 
me that you do not behave well in school 
and that you are sadly behind in your 
studies.’’ 
listened to her! Mamma, don’t you 
know it takes two persons to gossip ?’’ 
| aid 2 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD IgOI SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of 


This work is designed to provide the 
public with descriptive notes of the principal | 
Summer resorts of Eastern America, with the 
best routes for reaching them, and the rates of 
fare. It contains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over seventeen 
hundred different routes or combination of routes. 
The book has been compiled with the greatest 
care, and altogether is the most complete and 
comprehensive handbook of Summer travel ever 
offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed 


| in colors, and the book contains several maps, 
| presenting the exact routes over which tickets 
| are sold. 


The book is profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various 
resorts and along the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On and after June I this very interesting book 
may be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad 
ticket office at the nominal price of ten cents, or, 


| upon application to the general office, Broad 


Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 


Price, 50c. 


Tommy—‘‘And you sat and | 


the | 
| Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish | 
| the 1901 edition of the Summer Excursion Route | 
| Book. 
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ACBETH’S hive top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


\ddress Maceetnu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sila 
Holder 


For Mucilage, Paste, 
Varnish, Liquid 
Glue, etc. 


With Aluminum Ferrule Brush, 


HAS NO EQUAL 


If your stationer hasn’t it, 
write us for particulars 


THE SCATTERGOOD CO. 
| Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAV ID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, ‘Pa 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH T. .FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

. [623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

, | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Pat., U.S., Nov. 2, 1897. 
Canada, Dec. g, 1898. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
cing in ) Mc ontgomery and Philadelphia counties 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker i 
and Embalmer, | 


- 
| Telephone 2-29-38-D. | 
fe 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ Tommy,’ ’ said the teacher to a pupil 

in the juvenile class, ‘‘ what is syntax ?’”’ 

‘«T guess it might bea tax on whiskey,”’ 
replied Tommy.—[ Chicago News. ] 

‘‘] THINK papa is dreadful,’’ sobbed 
little 3-year-old Margie, who had just been 
chastised by her father. ‘‘Was he the 
only man you could get, mamma?’’ 
[Chicago News. | 
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J. s; JACKSON « & CO., 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, » Sales Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Rea! Estate 
deposits. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


New York. 


Interest allowed on 


6 Wall Street, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, | 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 
Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 
Norristown Office, 39 £. 


(r9-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Street. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, | | 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of | 
the Province. 


Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting | 


about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoserpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA | 


Young Friends’ Review | 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 
HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busrness Eprror, 
19 Whitehall! Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 


months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
 ENLARGEM ENTS 


from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 
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Estate Brokers, 


Price, 50 cents. | 


25 cents for six | 
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| GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
| TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

___' | INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MortT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT, 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASA S. WING: 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Muslins,Long Cloths, etc 


Several interesting special lots are | 
| on sale, including more of our well- 
known Long Cloths, below value, 
|and a variety of standard Muslins 
| and Sheetings ; also some special 
|numbers in made-up Sheets and 
| Pillow Cases which are sure to attract 


i 
| 
| 
| 


_| the attention of thrifty buyers : 


| LONG CLOTH —yard wide; put up in 

12-yard pieces and specially priced, 

according to quality—$1.00, $1.18 and 
$1.45 for pieces of 12 yards. 

| FINE CAMBRIC MUSLIN—in 12-yard 
pieces ; two grades—g5 centsand $1.18 
per 12 yards. 

ELEACHED PILLOW CASE MUSLIN | 
—from the New York Mills ; a limited 
quantity ; 14% yards wide—12 centsa 
yard. 

BLEACHED SHEETING MUSLIN— 
24% yards wide, 22 cents a yard; 2% 

| yards wide, 25 cents a yard. 

| YARD-WIDE BLEACHED MUSLIN— | 
6% cents a yard. 
YARD-WIDE UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 
5 cents a yard. 
BL E ACHED GAUZE—for covering 
picture frames—7 cents a yard. 
| PILLOW CASES—of bleached muslin, 
45 by 36 inches ; desirable for summer 
use ; sold only in packages of a half 
dozen—plain hemmed, six for 62 cents ; 
| hemstitched, six for 75 cents. 
BLEACHED MUSLIN SHEETS—size 
; 81 by go eset cents each. 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 





Mail orders receive “oe ipt attention. 


‘Strawbridge & Clothier, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F. GUTEKI INST, 


Maxia P as. “RAPHY 


ed 
712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Vice President, T. Mg I BROWN; 
Manager of Insurance Department, 
OTR BARTON TOWNSEND. Assistant ery 
TH; Seorctary, C. WALTER BORTON 


CONSH( a 





Vice President and Actua 
ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 
AVID 


OSEP 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
| Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JOMES. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
ras Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
acne Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
Residence, 17%4 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Phases. 


To the Heart of the Semi-T ropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


et ast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 

st Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 

a 4 Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 

and Western Points direct to the doors of 
Florida's famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 
Coote on at Port Tampa with fast United 
States M tean a yat pty THE PEARL 


OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 
J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
290 Broadway, 
New York. 


B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Savannah, Ga 





